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- Autumn Supplies for Kiwanis Clubs 











Embossed 


Emblems 





ue and Gold Stickers (gummed). 
cellent for use on programs, invi- 


ations, favors, etc 


rice, 7/s-inch, per hundred $2.00 


Proposal for 


Membership Cards 


Membership in Kiwanis is not by di 
rect application The Proposal for 


Bl 
Ex 
t 
I 


Membership card enables a member to 
recommend a name with particulars of 
business afhliation endorsed by two ad- 
ditional members for consideration. 
On the reverse side a record is pro- 
vided for the secretary’s use showing 
action taken by classification and mem- 
bership committees and board of di- 
rectors Guarantees sound procedure 
Size of cards, 4x6 inches. 

Price, 50 Cards for $0.25 


Attendance 


Blanks 


Used at each meeting to secure a record 
of those attending. We buy them in 
large quantities, and by so doing can 
furnish them to the clubs at the fol- 
lowing low prices: 


1000 Blanks for $0.90 
2000 Blanks for . ae 
5000 Blanks for : 3.50 


Kiwanis Wall 
Cards 


(For Framing) 
The Objects of Kiwanis International 
and Kiwanis Business Standards. Both 
beautifully hand lettered with hand 
drawn border and printed in colors. 
Full size 12% x 16 inches. Suitable for 


framing. State which card wanted. 
1 to 10, each siiiesuiniicecaiiclicaalaa ae 
10 or more, each epetdiiiebeslaeeaic > SAEOE 


Kiwanis Song Books—with Music 


Less than 25 copies ___.____.25¢ each 
Lots of 25 to 50 copies_____.20c¢ each 
Lots of 50 or more __._. 1$¢ each 
Without Music 
Per copy 7e each 
Postage or Express Extra. 


Membership Signs 


for Home or Office 
Size 7 x 9 inches 


(Celluloid with Metal Back) 


“Member” and “K” emblems in blue 
and gold, Kiwanis colors, background 
in white. 


Price, each $1.25 
25 to 50, each 1.00 
50 or more, each = cn 


Standard Record 
Systems 


The Standard Record System is the of- 
ficial method of keeping the club’s 
records. Binders and sheets are fur- 
nished at the following prices: 
Standard Record System (complete) 


$7.00 

Binder only (imprinted with name 
of club) 4.00 
Complete Filler 3.00 

SHEETS 

Classification Member’s Record 
Committee Record Roster 
Cash and Journal Official Minutes 
All Sheets, each_....__ $0.03 


Auto Radiator 
Plates 





(Illustration shows 1/3 size) 


This attractive emblem is made of 
metal that will not rust or corrode, 
and is not affected by weather. 


The background is in blue enamel, the 
letters in polished metal. An orna- 
ment to any car. Fits any radiator, 
and can be easily attached in a mo- 
ment so it will not rattle or jar loose, 
or can be had with bracket to attach 
to front or rear license plates. 


Price (any quantity) 25¢ each 





Send Orders to 


Identification 
Buttons 





Made of celluloid, size 3% in. with 

insert cards for club members name, 

nickname and classification. 

$0.50 each 
.60 each 


Price, with blank insert 


Price, printed insert 


Membership Signs 


for Home or Office 
Size 7x9 inches 
(Celluloid with Metal Back) 


“Member” and “KK” emblems in blue 
and gold, Kiwanis colors, background 
in white. 


ee | Be 
25 to 50 Eee, eS 
50 or more a 


Guest Registers 


This special “Kiwanis Guest Register” 
consists of a desk pad, bound in blue 
calf-skin with flannel back and glazed 
board face, with 25 ruled and printed 
sheets. The pad bears the Kiwanis in- 
signia and the name of your club can 


be included if desired. 





4, Se on ere $1.75 
Additional sheets, each__..._-----——-_—~.02 
Imprinting name of club, extra... .50 
Special Gray Transfer Binders, 
TE cence 2.50 





KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 N. Michigan Ave. , / ‘ 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Objectives and Administrative Policies 
of Kiwanis International for 1933 -1934 























Ever y Kiwantan should feel the universal appeal 
of these fundamental objectives and seriously enter 


|. To continue the emphasis upon membership increase in all established clubs, 
and the building of new clubs, having at all times due regard for quality 


these vast fields of service they suggest. 


OBJECTIVES 
Service to Under-Privileged Children. 
Intelligent, Aggressive and Serviceable Citizenship. 
Friendly Understanding Among All Citizens, Rural and Urban. 
Vocational Guidance. 
Boys and Girls Work. 
e 


SPECIAL OBJECTIVES 
(On Current Problems) 


. Maintenance of adequate educational facilities, especially those 


making for character development. 


Business-like methods in administrative government, with special 
application to local government. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


membership, satisfactory age average and representative membership. 


2. To teach and exemplify our objects and objectives by pressing into service all 


past International, district, and club officers. 


3. To extend adequate leadership training through every district and club by 


faithful application of the suggested conferences and training schools. 


4. To promote and extend all provisions of the Three-Year Plan through the de- 
votion, 


efforts and interest of all Kiwanis members. 
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WE DO OUR PART 








cope and Purpose of the President's 
mergency Re-Employment Campaign 


By FRANK R. WILSON 


Chief, Organization Division, Bureau of Public 
Relations, National Recovery Administration 


HE President's Emergency Re-employment Cam- 
paign may be described briefly as a plan to add 
from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 persons to the nation’s 

payrolls within the next six weeks or so, through agree- 
ments made with the President of the United States by 
some 5,000,000 concerns or individuals, employing two 
or more persons each, 

In order that this number of jobs may be made ayail- 
able, it will be necessary, of course, for employers in 
many cases to shorten working hours. The plan also 
provides for certain minimum wage scales and minimum 
working hours which also in many cases will mean added 
labor costs for the employer. 

The President’s Agreement, however, includes a pledge 
of codperation from the consuming public, and it is thus 
anticipated that the employer, while undertaking a larger 
expense as the direct result of his agreement with the 
President, will gain added patronage as the just reward 
of his public spirited attitude. 

The fact also is to be borne in mind that where all em- 
ployers act together to put people back on their pay-rolls 
or to raise wages, no employer, as the President himself 
has pointed out, “will suffer because the relative level of 
competitive cost will advance by the same amount for all.” 

It is to be understood that this plan is supplementary 
to the plan of code adoption by various industrial and 
trade groups which has for its purpose the climination of 
unfair competition, the establishment of more equable re- 


wards for labor, the spread of employment and the control 
of production. This plan for speeding business recovery, 
launched under the provisions of the National Recovery 
Act passed by the last Congress, is rapidly being made ef- 
fective, and there will be no let-up on the drive to make 
its adoption wide-spread. 

The President's Emergency Re-employment plan will 
bridge time and bring the nation out of the depression 
more rapidly than if the code adoption plan were de- 
pended upon exclusively. The President’s Agreement also 
covers many business groups that would not be amend- 
able to any of the code arrangements. 

And what is still more important, perhaps, the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Re-employment campaign carries cer- 
tain psychological values that are as priceless as patriot- 
ism at this juncture of our economic history. The Presi- 
dent himself made this quite clear in his recent radio ad- 
dress to the nation when he said: “On the basis of this 
simple principle of everybody doing things together, we 
are starting out on this nation-wide attack on unem- 
ployment. It will succeed if our people understand it— 
in the big industries, in the little shops, in the great cities 
and in the small villages. There is nothing complicated 
about it and there in nothing particularly new in the prin- 
ciple. It goes back to the basic idea of society, and of the 
Nation itself, that people acting in a group can accom- 
plish things which no individual acting alone could ever 
hope to bring about.” 
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Organization Plan 

Thus we have all the power and 
potency of mass attack directed along 
sound lines of organization and sys- 
tem. Here, briefly, is an outline of 
this organized attack on unemploy- 
ment: In every community, organiza- 
tions are formed along military lines, 
which is fitting enough, because the 
Emergency Re-employ- 
ment campaign is Uncle Sam’s war on 
unemployment and the nation is rally- 
ing to the colors just as loyally as 


President’s 


though we were actually engaged in a 
The local 


committee is made up of the active 


war against a foreign foe. 


heads of the leading business and civic 
organizations, and includes also the 
These in the 
thousands of cities and towns through- 
out the country were formed follow- 


mayor, committees 


ing telegrams and letters sent by 
General Johnson to the presidents of 
Chambers of Commerce or similar 
trade bodies in every section of the 
United States. These local commit- 
tees select a general to have charge of 
the city campaign and a lieutenant 
general who is a woman. The general 
selects three colonels, each of whom is 
a certain part of the 
campaign work. For example, Colonel 


to take over 


No. 1, has charge of the “man-power” 
Under 
his direction block-to-block canvasses 


or organization department. 


will be made to check up on com- 
pliance with the President’s Agree- 
ment, and to make a survey of the 
unemployed, as to adaptability by ex- 
perience as to trades and industries 
and thus be able more readily to help 
in the processes of assimilation of 
industries. 
Colonel No. 2, briefly, has charge of 
newspaper publicity and kindred ac- 
tivities; and Colonel No. 3, has the 


labor by expanding 


training and direction of public speak- 
ers under his charge. 

Fach of these three colonels has 
seven or more majors on his staff and 
each major has about the same number 
of captains, while each captain super- 
vises seven or more field workers. All 


of the work thus moves forward like a 
steadily advancing army, constant- 
ly supplied with educational and 
inspirational material of all kinds 
from the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration in Washington. Literally tons 
and tons of printed matter has been 
shipped to every nook and corner of 
the country. 

The N. R. A. emblem, known 
popularly as the Blue Eagle, is one 
of the most interesting and vital feat- 
ures of the campaign. All employers 
who sign the President’s Agreement 
are entitled to display the Blue Eagle 
with the initials N. R. A. and the 
words “We Do Our Part.” Merchants, 
manufacturers and all others who have 
the right to display the insignia by 
reason of their having complied with 
the President’s Agreement, are per- 
mitted to hang it on their walls, or in 
their windows, or on trucks and cars, 
and, if they so desire, to stamp it on 
their products or merchandise. It is, 
in fact, the desire of the Recovery 
Administration that all make liberal 
use of this badge of patriotism. 

Any person in the United States 
who wishes to codéperate in the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Re-employment 
Campaign and be considered as a 
member of the N. R. A. may go to the 
authorized establishment in his locality 
and sign a statement of codperation 
as follows: 

“TI will codperate in re-employment 
by supporting and patronizing em- 
plovers and workers who are mem- 
bers of N. R. A.” 

Any such signer will then be given 
and may thereafter use the insignia 
of consumer membership in N. R. A. 

Every phase of the progress of this 
mighty campaign will be flashed in the 
newspapers of the country and an- 
nounced constantly over the radio. In 
this way everyone will be in a posi- 
tion to know just what the campaign 
is doing from day to day in actually 
putting people back on the payrolls 
and adding to the mass purchasing 
power of the country. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


While, as has been stated, it is 
desired that liberal use of the insignia 
be made both by employers and con- 
sumers, it is to be remembered that 
the official N. R. A. emblem is the 
property of the United States Govern- 
ment and may not be used or repro- 
duced without authority of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. 

The lists of all employers who sign 
the President’s Agreement are dis- 
played in local post-offices and it is 
urged that all employers who have 
not yet signed the agreement do so 
immediately and deliver them to their 
local post-master. 


Terms With Employers 


With some minor exceptions, the 
terms of the President’s Agreement 
with employers is, briefly, as follows: 
Any employer of a factory or mechani- 
cal worker or artisan must not pay 
him less than 40 cents an hour or 
work him more than 35 hours a week, 
except that if the employer were pay- 
ing less than 40 cents for that kind 
of work on July 15 the employer can 
pay that rate now, but not less than 
30 cents an hour. As to all other em- 
ployes—those on a weekly rate—the 
employer will pay not less than $15 
a week in a city of over 500,000 popu- 
lation; or $14.50 a week in cities of 
between 250,000 and 500,000; or $14 
a week in cities between 2,500 and 
250,000 population; or $12.00 a week 
in cities of less than 2,500 population, 
and the employer agrees not to work 
this class of workers more than 40 
hours a week. As to employes who 
were getting a higher wage, the em- 
ployer must not reduce their wages 
because of a reduction in their hours 
and he should generally keep the usual 
pay differences as between the lower 
and the higher paid employes. And 
after August 31, he must not work 
children under 16 years of age. There 
are, of course, some other rules which 
apply to special cases, but the terms 
of the agreement as here outlined 
cover the large bulk of cases, 
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Secretary's 






INTERNATIONAL 


Desk 





IWANIS International has been prompt in its re- 
sponse to President Roosevelt’s patriotic appeal to 
all citizens for full codperation in securing the 

maximum results for the return of prosperity through 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, including the Pres- 
ident’s Emergency Re-employment Campaign. 

The Board of Trustees at its recent meeting took ac- 
tion, first, that Kiwanis as an employer should sign the 
agreement to comply with the blanket code of the Emer- 
gency Campaign, and second, that the fullest codperation 
of club, leaders and members in the United States be 
pledged to the President and the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. A telegram was at once sent to President 
Roosevelt, copy of which was in the August magazine. 

All Kiwanis clubs and all Kiwanians throughout the 
United States should do their part in fulfilling this as- 
surance of the International Board. In various ways the 
clubs should seek to acquaint their members with the pur- 
pose and plan of the National Industrial Recovery Act as 
well as of the President’s Emergency Re-employment 
Campaign, and urge their personal codperation with the 
National Recovery Administration. 

The Secretary immediately made the necessary adjust- 
ments so that the operations of International Headquar- 
ters complied with the blanket code from August 1. 

In view of the fact that considerable time is necessary 
for the carrying out of the provisions of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, President Roosevelt determined 
upon the Emergency Re-employment Campaign, putting 
into immediate practice the major principles of the Re- 
covery Act under a blanket code, as a means of securing at 
once many of the results which he confidently expected 
ultimately to be secured through the operation of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 

Under the general Act each trade group is required to 
draft and agree upon its own code of business practice 
which when approved by the government must be com- 
plied with by those in that trade group. It is obvious 
that to develop a satisfactory code for a given trade group 
requires considerable time in order to arrive at hours, min- 
imum salaries, and other business practices acceptable to 
all. The President therefore conceived that by asking all 
to sign up under a blanket or general code pending the 
adoption of the definite code by each trade group there 
would result immediately many influences for recovery. 

Kiwanians have an exceptional opportunity for service 
and codperation both in connection with the Emergency 
Re-employment Campaign as well as with the general 
National Industrial Recovery Act. It is hoped that our 
members will give loyal coéperation to this whole pro- 
gram in all possible ways, including the following: 

1. As members of a given trade group—to assist in 
every possible way in the drafting of the specific code 
for such trade group and with the guidance of the Ki- 









COOPERATION WITH N.R.A. 


wanis statement of business standards to use their 
influence in having the code measure up to the highest 
standards of business ethics and practice. Kiwanis has 
always emphasized high business standards, in fact, one 
of its objects stresses this point. Our members have 
contributed much in their business and_ professional 
groups down through the years to raise the standards of 
business and professional practice. Our members are 
therefore peculiarly challenged because of their heritage 
in this matter to make an exceptional contribution to the 
drafting and the adoption of the codes of the various 
trade groups as required under the Recovery Act. 

2. As employers—to sign the standard agreement 
under the blanket code of the Emergency Re-employment 
Campaign unless their trade groups have already adopted 
special codes and in that case or when such trade codes 
are approved they should agree to comply with the code 
of their own trade group. 

3. As consumers—to favor those companies which 
sign the general agreement of the Emergency Campaign 
and which agree to comply with the code of their trade 
group and those companies which conform to the minimum 
wages, hours and other trade practices as required by 
either the blanket code or the special trade cede. 

4, As citizens—to give local coéperation to the form 
ing of local councils in each community and to the further- 
ing of the work of such councils in securing the signing of 
the agreements and compliance with the trade code and in 
the listing of unemployed and the conducting of publicity 
in educational campaigns including speakers’ bureaus. 

The purpose of the President’s Emergency Campaign 
needs to be kept in mind and all who agree to comply with 
the blanket code should sincerely seek to meet its terms in 
spirit as well as in letter. Administrator Johnson makes 
the following statement on this point: “You are not com- 
plying with the letter or the spirit of the blanket code 
until you have actually increased your payroll.** This is 
not a Share-the-Work proposition, neither is it an attempt 
on the part of the Government to set hours and wages for 
everyone. The whole intent of the blanket code is to in- 
crease employment and payrolls and any course of action 
which in any way has the opposite effect is contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the code.” 

President Roosevelt has appealed for the support of 
all in this great undertaking of his for the benefit of the 
nation. In concluding his radio talk in support of the 
Emergency Campaign he said: “I do have faith and re- 
tain faith in the strength of common purpose and in the 
strength of united action taken by the American people.” 


Are 
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The Banking 


By EDMUND PLATT 


Vice-President, Marine Midland Corporation, New York 


HE PAST YEAR 
and particularly the past six months 
have been the most eventful in the 
financial history of the United States 
and fundamental changes have been 
made in our laws and in our general 
outlook of such far-reaching import- 
ance that one hesitates to venture upon 
discussion of the 
Several things have 


anything like a 
banking outlook. 
happened that none of us believed 
could possibly happen; the first of 
these was the rapid spread and ap 
parent acceptance of the inflation 
idea by a large section of the coun- 
try and by a large majority of the 
members of Congress, and second 
was the collapse of our banking 
system and the failure of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and the third 
was the suspension of gold pay- 
ments. Scarcely less important was 
the passage of the Banking Act of 
1938. 


Recovery Began Last Year 


It is noteworthy that the prices of 
securities during the recent collapse 
of our banking system in March of 
this year remained some ten points on 
the average above the lows that were 
reached in June and July of last 
year. Evidences were not entirely 
lacking in July of last year that re- 
covery was beginning and within a 
few weeks securities and commodities 
had begun to rise in price and the 
volume of industrial production had 
started upward and continued to ad- 
vance until about the first of October. 
I believe one is entitled to say with- 
out any shade of partisanship that if 
1932 had not happened to be a 
Presidential year the recovery begun 
then might have continued without 
any serious interruption so that we 
might have been about where we are 
today. Personally I feel that the 
recovery then beginning would have 
continued, barring the election, if 
the Glass banking reform bill had 
been put upon the statute books be- 
fore the adjournment of Congress 
last summer in the form in which it 
was reported from the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committée in May. 


Outlook 


Banking then would have had a fair 
chance of playing its normal role in 
recovery and I believe we should 
have been spared the collapse of ear- 
ly March, the failure of the Federal 
Reserve System, the suspension of 
gold payments, the depreciation in 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
abroad and should still have been 
able to use without blushing the ex- 
pression “‘as sound as a dollar.” 

I do not want to be understood as 
overlooking or as attempting to min- 
imize the splendid courage with 
which the banking collapse was hand- 
led by the incoming administration in 
March or as failing to recognize the 
necessity of the Emergency Bank 
Act and the importance of the econ- 
omies in the ordinary budget of 
Government expenditures that were 
the new Congress. 


‘ 


put through by 
It is not my province to discuss in- 
dustrial recovery acts or the farm 
relief acts apart from the references 
in the latter to inflationary projects. 
It is my judgment that these infla- 
tionary projects were unnecessary 
and unwise, although it must be ad- 
mitted that they were not without 
considerable effect on prices of com- 
modities and of securities as well as 
upon the banking outlook. They cer- 
tainly gave speculation a great boost. 
One can only express the hope that 
the real improvement in_ business 
which has taken place may be main- 
tained and even steadily increased 
without resort to the currency in- 


flation schemes or to the further 
wholesale purchase of government 
securities by the Federal reserve 


banks. 








This important subject was hand- 
led by Mr. Platt at the round table 
discussions on the money, banking 
and financial situation in the United 
States at the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs, conducted by the University of 
Virginia, at Charlottesville. 
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Confidence in Banking Restored 

In an address of last year I em- 
phatically expressed the opinion that 
the depression had been greatly deep- 
ened by bank failures and I think 
no one can doubt that it was still 
further deepened by the bank runs 
and banking collapse that began in 
February and culminated on_ the 
ith of March. Since then our banks 
have been submitted to the supreme 
test. It is difficult to see how any- 
thing could have been much worse. 
Even without the improvement in 
business which has taken place and 
even without the passage of the bank- 
ing reform act, I think we are war- 
ranted in believing that the great 
majority of our principal surviving 
banks would have continued to carry 
on. The improvement in business 
and the advance in the security mar- 
kets, even if chiefly due to specula- 
tion, have made every bank’s portfo- 
lio look much better, have enabled 
the banks to clean up in large meas 
ure their collateral loan portfolios 
and have placed their own invest- 
ments on a much higher plane. 

The Federal Reserve System mean- 
while, thanks probably to the Em- 
ergency Bank Act, has_ recovered 
practically all the currency  with- 
drawn since the first of February 
and has recovered much more gold 
than was withdrawn so _ that its 
gold reserves which were on June 
21st $3,533,000,000 are almost a bil- 
lion dollars greater than they were 
on June 22, 1932, and are higher 
than they have ever been in the his- 
tory of the System. Certainly we 
have ample reserves to resume gold 
payments at any time provided that 
we can be reasonably sure that con- 
fidence in the soundness of our bank- 
ing system has been restored. 


All Would Not Want the Same 


Train at the Same Time 


I cannot resist the temptation to 
stray a little from my main subject 
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by saying that I do not believe it 
was ever necessary to suspend gold 
payments or to repudiate the con- 
tracts of the Government to pay its 
bonds and obligations in gold. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has done many ad- 
mirable things but he was justly 
criticized in my opinion for his re- 
marks with regard to the payment 
of bondholders in gold when he said 
that: 

“If the holders of these promises 
to pay started in to demand gold, 
the first-comers would get gold for a 
few days, and they would amount 
to about one twenty-fifth of the hold- 
ers of the securities and currency. The 
other twenty-four people out of 
twenty-five, who did not happen to be 
at the top of the line, would be told 
politely that there was no more gold 
left. We have decided to treat all 
twenty-five in the same way.” 

That over-simplifies the matter and 
is wholly specious as an argument for 
anything more than temporary sus- 
pension. It applies with equal force 
to the suspension of currency pay- 
ments which took place on the 4th of 
March, yet we have resumed currency 
payments without restriction in near- 
ly all of our banks. If all the people 
entitled to draw currency from the 
banks seek to get it at once or with- 
in a few days it is, of course utterly 
impossible to pay $40,000,000,000 of 
deposits with $6,000,000,000 of cur- 
rency. Furthermore, it would be im- 
possible to print currency fast enough 
to pay off all bank deposits in the 
country within any short period of 
time. The same principle applies in 
many other directions. If all of the 
people who travel on the Southern 
railway in the course of a year should 
go down to the station in Charlottes- 
ville to take a certain train only a 
very few of them could go, and if all 
the people in the city of New York 
should decide to eat exactly the sane 
breakfast food on a certain morning 
the reserves in the markets would be 
insufficient to supply them. It does 
not follow, however, that the mar- 
kets should be permanently closed or 
that railroads should be prohibited 
from running trains because every- 
body cannot go on a certain train at 
the same time. ‘The Reserve banks 
carry a reserve in gold which is not 
only adequate for all ordinary gold 
requirements but will take care of any 
extraordinary requirements short of 
a panic. We have had bank panics 
over and over again in our history 
when it has been necessary to- sus- 
pend gold payments and to suspend 
currency payments. Most of us had 
believed, and I am sure I did, that 
bank panics were a thing of the past, 


that the Reserve System had made 
them forever impossible. The Sys- 
tem failed at the critical time and it 
should not be forgotten that the piv- 
otal banks of the nation, the large 
banks of New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago were closed not because their re- 
sources were exhausted but because the 
Reserve System was unable to con- 
tinue to furnish them with currency. 


Over-Emphasis on Gold 


In view of our banking history and 
the mercurial character of our popu- 
lation it seems a little rash to pre- 
dict that in the future we shall al- 
ways be able to avoid such banking 
panics, and I doubt whether the 
Emergency Bank Act or the recent 
Banking Act of 1933, the Glass law, 
makes it certain that we shall not at 
some time, perhaps years hence, have 
another such panic. I think it was 
a mistake to have closed all the banks 
on the 4th of March. It would have 
been better to permit the Clearing- 
House banks of New York, for in- 
stance, to continue the use of checks 
with clearing-house certificates for 
settlement of balances among them- 
selves and if necessary using scrip 
for smaller denominations of circulat- 
ing currency for a few weeks. The 
general bank closing placed an over- 
emphasis on currency and an over 
emphasis on gold. Business could 
have been carried on with little inter- 
ruption, or with much less interrup- 
tion by bank checks drawn on banks 
which the clearing houses of the lead- 
ing cities were willing to sponsor, un- 
til the people had recovered from the 
panic, as after the panic of 1907 and 
several earlier bank panics. Prices 
could have recovered as they have 
without the issue of Federal reserve 
bank notes authorized in the Emer- 
gency Bank Act, without the author- 
ization of an issue of three billions of 
greenbacks, without the 16 to one 
silver threat, without the effort to use 
the Federal Reserve System for price 
manipulation. 
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I feel a little apprehension about 
the future of the Federal Reserve 
System in the service of which I 
spent more than ten years, Senator 
Glass recently declared in the heat 
of debate that it is to be used as “a 
door mat’”’ by the Treasury and the 
administration. Certainly the new 
laws give some warrant for such a 
statement. I wonder sometimes 
whether we were as a nation ready 
for such a system, or whether it is 
destined to be destroyed as the First 
and Second Banks of the United 
States were destroyed. 

The System has been accused of 
causing troubles that it did not cause 
(as the depression of 1920-21) and 
has been warmly praised for achieve- 
ments that it did not achieve, the so- 
called stabilization of commodity 
prices from 1922-1929. The mon- 
etary theorists are determined to use 
it to prove their theories—and just 
now they are apparently in the saddle. 
The very existence of its gold pool 
furnishes a target at which to shoot. 
The theorists apparently want to get 
their hands on this gold, revalue it in 
terms of debased dollars and use the 
surplus thus created for payment of 
government debt or for public works, 
or for purchase of unnumbered bil- 
lions of government securities. I am 
not naturally a pessimist and I have 
faith enough in President Roosevelt, 
who has been a personal friend for 
many years, to believe that somehow 
we shall come through—but I am ap- 
prehensive. 


Decline in Business and Prices 


Caused Deflation of Bank Credit 


In my adress of last year I paid 
my respects to the monetary theor- 
ists. I pointed out that the central 
banks of the world were gaining gold 
—that they gained $450,000,000 dur- 
ing the year 1931, that gold produc- 
tion was increasing as it always had 
in times of depression, and _ that 
$275,000,000 of gold had unexpect- 
edly reappeared from the hoards of 
the Far East — mostly from India. 
Since then the central banks of the 
world have gained more gold and 
the production of gold has continued 
to increase, and at a more rapid rate. 
I pointed out that, in spite of tre- 
mendous exports of gold from Sep- 
tember 1931 to June 1932 reducing 
our monetary stocks by the stupen- 
dous sum of $1,113,000,000 we still 
had as much gold as we had in 1923 
when prices were 30 per cent higher. 
I may add that in spite of the tre- 
mendous gold withdrawals of the first 
half of 1932 there was an increase in 
monetary gold stock for the year as 
a whole of $50,000,000, and our gold 
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stock is now (June 21st) some $400,- 
000,000 greater than it was at this 
time last year. 

The decline in prices certainly 
could not be attributed to any short- 
age of gold. There wasn’t any short- 
age then and there is more gold now 
than there was then. 

I pointed out last year that the 
total volume of bank credit in the 
United States though very greatly 
reduced or deflated from its peak in 
the autumn of 1929 to the beginning 
of 1932 ($8,750,000,000) was. still 
about the 1925 when 
prices were higher than they were in 
1926. Evidently the reduction or 
deflation of bank credit was not the 
cause of the decline in prices and the 
falling off of business. It was the 
other around. The decline in 
business activity and the decline in 
prices caused the deflation of bank 
credit. needed. 
Many things in economics are both 
cause and effect, sometimes mostly 
cause, sometimes mostly effect. When 
bank failures or bank runs occur in 


same as In 


way 


Less credit was 


numbers forcing com- 
modities and securities on the market, 
the resulting forced deflation of credit 


necessarily causes price declines and 


considerable 


seriously disturbs business — but it 
doesn't follow that prices can be rais- 
ed or lowered at will by manipulating 
interest rates or by forcing excess re- 
upon the member banks 
through purchase of government se- 
Reserve banks. If that 
is going to be seriously attempted 
again the outlook for 
banking is going to be clouded and 
difficult. Rates obtainable for good 
loans or for commercial paper sup- 
good credit 
have long been so low that there was 
little profit left in banking. There is 
nothing to be gained for business by 
increasing the difficulties of banking, 
already great enough. 


serves 
curities by 


commercial 


ported by statements 


Drastic Treatment of 
Bankers Unnecessary 


I cannot refrain from calling atten- 
tion to at least one of the glaring in- 
consistencies of the efforts to pull the 
country out of depression. Sound, 
reasonably successful banking _ is 
universally admitted to be a prime 
necessity for recovery—but while re- 
covery legislation was being franti- 
cally rushed through Congress an in- 
vestigation was carried on by a Sen- 
ate committee ostensibly with relation 
to the Stock Exchange and its meth- 
ods but in charge of a clever and some- 
what notorious prosecuting attorney 
from New York who knows nothing 
of economics and whose purpose ap- 
peared to be to discredit all bankers 


and to make things appear wrong that 
are not wrong. That investigation was 
carried on to the accompaniment of 
the flash lights of news reel photog- 
raphers and with loud speakers so that 
the audience should not miss any of 
the fun. Much useful information 
could have been obtained from the 
members of the banking firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Company about interna- 
tional movements of gold and of capi- 
tal, about English and French bank- 
ing methods and traditions and diffi- 
culties by comparison with our own, 
about the mechanisms of the money 
markets at home and abroad—but all 
this would have made no headlines, 
would have bored the audience which 
‘ame to see a show, and was quite be- 
yond the grasp of the prosecuting at- 
torney or of the majority of the com 
mittee. 

The so-called revelations of the in- 
vestigation may have been a factor in 
the passage of the Glass bill, but by 
the false emphasis given to certain 
matters items forced into the 
bill which were unnecessary and tend 
not to strengthen banking but to add 
to its difficulties. The drastic treat- 
ment of the great private bankers— 
the prohibition of deposits—were un- 
necessary and in my opinion unwise. 
It is perhaps worthy of mention that 
the Federal Reserve System in the 
early days at least owed much to the 
private bankers. Paul Warburg was 
one of the first members of the Federal 
Reserve Board and was followed by 
Albert Strauss, and more recently 
Eugene Meyer has been a member of 
the Board. No man of large experience 
in incorporated commercial banking 
has ever been a member of the Board. 


were 


Regarding Guarantees and 
Branch Banking 

I do not believe that the guarantee 
or insurance of deposits is either nec- 
essary or wise, and I am afraid that 
it will guarantee the continuance of 
failures instead of preventing them. 
Possibly it may do something towards 
unification of our banking system or 
systems—but it seems to me that it is 
quite as likely to perpetuate many of 
the small banks that ought to be con- 
solidated into larger corporate units. 
It is at bottom a scheme to make the 
large banks guarantee the small banks 
—but without giving the larger banks 
any voice in the choice of risks or in 
the management of the small banks. 

There is to be sure the branch bank- 
ing section, much curtailed and limited 
by comparison with the section re- 
ported in May 1932. It represents a 
considerable gain for sound banking 
as it reverses the prohibitory provi- 
sion of the Act of February 1927—but 
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its action will be slow as its effective- 
ness depends in most states upon the 
future action of State legislatures. 
Branch banking nevertheless seems to 
have won its way. Business men and 
business organizations have become in- 
terested and have given it general en- 
dorsement. The opposition of bank- 
ers is steadily breaking down. I was 
interested to note that Dr. Benjamin 
M. Anderson of the Chase National 
Bank who has always opposed branch 
banking favored it in an address to 
the New York State Bankers at their 
recent convention at Lake George. 
The act rather drastically regulates 
but also gives some encouragement to 
Group Banking, by holding companies, 
and this should work in the direction 
of unification, as most of the group 
banking people expect to convert their 
banks into branches when the law per- 
mits. 

The prohibition of interest rates on 
deposits payable on demand is I think 
wise and salutary and together with 
the authorization for regulation of in- 
terest on time deposits will remove 
one of the features of American bank 
competition that has been most harm- 
ful. It presents, however, some inter- 
esting problems. Already since the 
passage of the Act the correspondent 
accounts of the Central Reserve city 
banks, particularly the New York 
banks, have been considerably reduced 
—but they do not appear to be try- 
ing to encourage the transfer of these 
accounts to time deposits for the Clear- 
ing House has reduced interest on 
time deposits to 14 of one per cent. In 
short interest on deposits has been al- 
most eliminated in New York—while 
the country banks still pay anywhere 
from 2% to 4 per cent on time de- 
posits. 

Space will not permit discussion of 
all the details of the Glass Act, and I 
must say a few words in closing about 
the threat of inflation. If we should 
have real inflation of the post-war 
European type—Germany, France and 
Italy, the difficulties of banking would 
be enormously increased. Fortunately 
among the many contradictory and 
confusing obtained 
from Congress by the new administra- 
tion are real economies in government 
expenditures apparently insuring a 
balanced budget so far as ordinary 
government expenditures are  con- 
cerned, and also plans to increase 
prices by limiting production or by 
holding production as nearly as may 
be to demand. Tremendous new bond 
issues will work the other way. But 
the public works planned, to a con- 
siderable extent, merely take the 


place of work the States and munici- 
(Turn to page 428) 
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Credit Unions—the Enemy of Usurious 


Money Lend 


There are over 2000 credit unions 
in the United States with re- 
sources of many millions. During 
these past hard years losses have 
been infinitesimal and not one 
has been closed. 


IWANIS — ahoy! 
Our credit union ship floats. More 
than that, it surges forward with fair 
tides and a favoring wind on the 
pleasantest sea ships sail upon. We 
might call it the Sea of Disinterested 
Service. It is a pleasant sea because 
the sailing on it is confined to men 
and women and organizations of men 
and women who are trying to serve 
without other thought of reward than 
that which is always incidental to 
good service, well rendered. It is 
my purpose in this article to show 
how logical is an exchange of greet- 
ings between Kiwanis and the Credit 
Union and to point out how the two 
might sail pleasantly along on paral- 
lel courses and, in the vernacular of 
the day, “go places” together. 

Kiwanis represents, it seems to me, 
what must be the motivating purpose 
of the new era which we all appreci- 
ate is at hand. It recognizes the 
community of interest of individuals 
in all walks of life within our aver- 
age American town and city. It goes 
further and, with no false trepidation, 
it steps boldly and confidently across 
international boundaries, erasing in 
the process the invisible line which 
separates nations. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull at 
the recent opening of the Economic 
Conference, a truly historic occasion, 
spoke the good sense, the sober think- 
ing of the world when he said: “If 
we are here to succeed, narrow and 
self-defeating selfishness must be 
banished from every human heart.” 
His plea was for international econo- 
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In a letter just received from 
Mr. Bergengren he writes: “I 
have just returned from some 
weeks abroad where I have been 
making a study of the status of 
codperative credit on the Contin- 
ent. The more I see of what has 
been transpiring, the more con- 
vinced I am that the credit union 
will fit very naturally into the 
new plan of things and that rapid 
credit union development will be 
more or less inevitable. In many 
small communities banks have 
failed. Because of restrictions in 
the new banking laws it will be 
impossible to operate typical com- 
mercial banks. This field, it seems 
to me, will be increasingly covered 
by credit unions. I feel certain 
that many Kiwanians will be par- 
ticularly interested in the possible 
development of community credit 
unions.” 


mic codperation. If it is ever ac 
complished, it will be in large meas- 
ure because great organizations of 
thinking men and women have paved 
the way by breaking down within 
themselves the irksome limitations of 
narrow and provincial thinking. The 
credit union also has its potential 
value from the viewpoint of better in- 
ternational understanding. It deals 
with problems which are the problems 
of men and women everywhere and 
which, like all of the difficulties 
which beset the human race, know 
no international boundaries. 


First Credit Union 1848 

The first credit union was organ- 
ized in Germany in 1848 when the 
mayor of the little town of Flam 
mersfeld was searching for some plan 
which would mitigate and eventually 
eliminate a condition of economic de- 
pression which had resulted in a pro- 
longed famine. From Germany the 
credit union plan spread to various 
parts of the world. Italy was among 
the first nations to organize credit 
unions in 1866. Austria followed in 
1885. As far back as 1909 there 
were over eighteen hundred credit 
unions in Japan with a total mem- 
bership of 170,000. 

The first credit union in North 
America was a parish group organ- 
ized at Levis in the Province of 
Quebec in 1900. The first credit 
union law in the United States was 
enacted by Massachusetts in 1909. 
My own credit union—the Industrial 
Credit Union of Boston — recently 
celebrated its twenty-first birthday. 
There are at present credit unions 
laws in thirty-eight States of the 
United States. The 2062 credit 
unions in the United States at this 
writing have hundreds of thousands 
of members and many million dollars 
in resources. How rapidly this de- 
velopment is now progressing is pos- 
sibly best evidenced by the fact that 
three states enacted credit union 
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laws in 1933 and between April 8 
and June 8 prior to this writing 
(two months) ninety new credit 
unions were organized in the various 
states with credit union laws. 

I recall visiting in 1928 the central 
unions of credit unions in Germany, 
the then combined total being ap- 
proximately 52,000 credit unions in 
that one country. On the same trip 
I contacted with credit unions similar 
in all details to our credit unions—in 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. Dur- 
ing this past summer of 1933 I visit- 
ed the central office of the thousand 
credit unions now operating success- 
fully in Belgium. Here, then, we 
have a banking device which, because 
the problems of people are pretty 
much the same all over the world, 
has true international significance. 





This shows you the members of Brasstown Savings 


and Loan Association. 


So Kiwanis—it seems to me—in 
reaching a friendly hand across in- 
visible frontiers—is playing a man’s 
part in getting the world ready for 
the next inevitable stage when de- 
pressions will vanish before the ad- 
vancing tide of international coépera- 
tion; and, by the same token, the cred- 
it union does its bit when it proves 
that “codperation” is a word from 
many languages and that in every 
language it has the same meaning. 


Not One Credit 
Union Was Closed 

The credit union has of 
outstanding interest not only because 
of its rapid development during the 
depression years, but also because it 
has proved its capacity to resist eco- 
nomic collapse. The credit union is 


become 


something relatively new in the 
United States in banking. What ac- 
counts for its durability? The rec- 


ords prove its capacity to resist mis- 
fortune. Credit unions, like other 
state banks, operate under the super- 
vision of state banking departments 
in thirty-eight states. This super- 
vision involves the obligation on the 
part of the examiner to close the cred- 
it union if it is insolvent or is not 
being operated properly. 
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Board of Directors of a credit union in one of the Chicago shops of the Rock Island Lines. 


Prior to the March bank holiday 
over five thousands banks had suc- 
cumbed to the rigors of the depres- 
sion. Four thousand more banks had 
received first aid from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Then 
all banking was suspended. There 
were many reasons for this period of 
extreme difficulty. The easiest rea- 
son to understand is to be found in 
the collapse of values — particularly 
of stocks and bonds and mortgages 
in which, of necessity, banks had 
their funds invested. The Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau or- 
ganized, directly or indirectly, ninety 
percent of all of the two thousand 
odd credit unions now operating. 
They are all composed of working 
men and women and small farmers, 
with an occasional small business man 
and executive. They are self-man- 
aged, each one recruiting its officers 
from the ranks. Yet not one of these 
credit unions which we have organ- 
ized has been closed by the state 
banking department having jurisdic- 
tion over it. They have had trouble 
aplenty; the amount of readjusting 
that they have had to do is matched 
only by the skill with which these nec- 
essary readjustments have been made. 

Take, as a fair example, the twen- 
ty-eight credit unions which serve 
employees of the Rock Island Lines. 
This great railroad system has had 
a typical experience during the de- 
pression. The number of employees 
has been reduced by several thousand 
and there has been the usual con- 
solidating of departments and wage 
reductions. One of the credit unions 
is located at a large shop which prac- 
tically suspended for months in all 


departments. Yet that credit union 
and all the other credit unions of 
Rock Island employees rode triumph 
antly through the storm. During the 
most difficult year 1932 they made 
loans to 2624 of their 4451 members. 
These 2624 loans totalled in money 
$338,281. 

Since the first of these credit 
unions was organized a few years ago 
and started on its way with a few 
members and a few dollars, as do all 
new credit unions, loans totalling 
more than a million and a quarter 
dollars have been made by the twen- 
ty-eight credit unions on the system. 
Each credit union establishes a guar- 
anty or reserve fund by contributing 
to it each year before the payment 
of a dividend a small part of the 
net earnings. Losses are charged off 
against this fund and the total losses 
suffered by this group of representa- 
tive credit unions of railroad workers 
(which have operated almost exclu- 
sively during a period of sustained 
hard times) total 13/100ths of 1% 
of the business carried on. 

The most extraordinary fact 
connection with the operation of cred 


in 


it unions during an industrial de- 
pression is to be found in this ca- 
pacity to carry on without losses. In 


the course of a recent interview with 
the Boston Sunday Advertiser, Mayor 
James M. Curley of that city, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry: “What achieve- 
ment, Mayor Curley, do you consider 
your most serviceable contribution to 
the City?” answered: “There is, per- 
haps, not a single act of mine during 
the nearly twelve years in which I 
have been mayor that I look back 
upon with greater satisfaction than 
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the establishment of the City of Bos- 
ton Employees Credit Union.” He 
went on to point out the extraordi- 
nary service rendered by the credit 
union, noting, among other things, 
that “out of nearly $2,500,000 lent 
during the seventeen years of opera- 
tion of the credit union at Boston 
City Hall, the losses have been less 
than one-half of one percent.” 

In the March (1933) issue of 
Telephone Topics, Charles F. Dona- 
hoe, Thrift Counselor of the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, points out that the eight 
credit unions of the company’s em- 
ployees (which have a membership 
of 16,000) have loaned $18,419,931 
and that the percentage of uncollect- 
ible loans during the hard year 19382 
was 12/100ths of 1%. 

The annual summary of the busi- 
ness of the 298 credit unions of post- 
al employees as of December 31, 
1932, indicates a total small loans 
service since the first of them was 
organized to serve employees of the 
Brockton, Massachusetts, Postoffice in 
1293 (and started with 12 members 
and $18.50), of $29,030,732. This 
business has been carried on with 
losses of 2/100ths of 1%. 

One more sample of successful cred- 
it union operation in times of indus- 
trial stress. The Municipal Credit 
Union of the City of New York made 
loans totalling better than two and 
one-half million dollars in 1932. At 
the end of 1931 its total small loans 
business among its members to that 
date was approximately sixteen mil- 
lion dollars. It then had surplus re- 
sources of $251,607. In the process 
of making loans of $15,977,550 over 
a period of fourteen years it had suf- 
fered losses of $307, or less than 
2/1000ths of 1%! 


Why Such Success 

The reasons for the success of the 
credit union may be found in an ana- 
lysis of this somewhat unique form 
of banking. Credit unions are co- 
éperative banks, each one of them or- 
ganized within and limited in all of 
its operations to a specific group of 
people, such as the employees of a 
factory, mill, store, public service cor- 
poration, city, state and federal em- 
ployees, residents of a small com- 
munity or neighborhood, members of 
a church parish, a fraternal society 
or military order, the members of the 
Farm Bureau or the Grange in a 
given county, etc. Each credit union 
is codperative—that is, cach member 
has one vote in its management and 
only one vote whether he have in it 
one five dollar share or a thousand 
five dollar shares. Each credit union 
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Directors of the Louisville Courier-Journal Credit Union. These photos indicate the different kinds 
of groups served so successfully by credit unions. 


is self-managed and must from with- 
in the group generate the capacity 
for successful direction. They oper- 
ate under the same supervision as the 
State banks. Each credit union sup- 
plies its members with three distinct 
types of service. 

(1) The credit union is the best 
thrift agency—the finest plan for en- 
couraging systematic saving and for 
making substantial saving possible. 

(2) The credit union supplies its 
members with a source of credit at 
normal rates of interest for provident 
purposes. In the long run it will 
drive usurious money lending out of 
the United States in much the same 
vigorous and definite manner as St. 
Patrick is alleged to have rid Ireland 
of snakes. 

(8) Finally, the credit union is 
the most effective agency for educat- 
ing its members in the efficient man- 
agement of their own savings. 

I have contacted many Kiwanis 
clubs. I have found them universally 
community-minded. They sense the 
importance of working together for 
the common good. They supply in 
many cities and towns here and in 
Canada that essentially necessary 
nucleus of better and broader think- 
ing, the realization that we who are 
of this day and generation in America 
have the same obligation to carry on 
as inspired our forefathers to bring 
the United States into being as a na- 
tion in the beginning and then to 
continue through many generations 
the brave perfecting processes to 
which we owe our greatness. No 
greater problem confronts our own 
generation, chastened as we have been 
and tried by three years of increas- 


ing depression, than that of making 
careful diagnosis of our ills that we 
may be delivered of them. 

We know now the importance of 
thrift promotion. Had working men 
and women had sufficient training in 
credit union management prior to the 
depression and had they possessed 
themselves of this machinery genera- 
tions ago, they would have been in 
infinitely better condition to with- 
stand the rigors of so many years of 
great distress. 

We know that high rate money 
lending is abhorrent to the basic 
American tradition of a square deal 
for everyone. We know that the 
rank and file of the people, for their 
own protection, should know some- 
thing about money and its proper 
use. These matters, with which the 
credit unions successfully concern 
themselves, are vital to the realiza- 
tion of a better economic era. 


Kiwanis Clubs Can Help 

No organization is better equipped 
to advance the credit union as a 
disinterested public service than is 
Kiwanis International. The member 
ship of an average Kiwanis club in- 
cludes the men who in that communi- 
ty can do most to promote credit 
union organization. Such promotion 
is consistent with the basic Kiwanis 
conception of community service. So 
I say again — “Kiwanis — ahoy!”’ 
The credit union greets you—a 
machine perfected in public service, 
capable of the broadest quantity pro- 
duction. We hail you, appreciating 
how normal is your interest in the 
credit union. We will be glad to fur- 
nish detailed information on request. 
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Neighbors and Friends 


In this address on behalf of United 
States on the “International Hour" 
at Los Angeles, the speaker urged 
more expansive interest in world 
affairs but that this did not mean 
that either country should lose 
any of its own character or na- 
tionality. 


HE very cordial sentiments ex- 

pressed toward the United States 

by the spokesman for Canada, I 
am glad to reciprocate in behalf of my 
own country. During our recent real 
estate boom in Florida—and it doesn’t 
seem so recent after all—Will Rogers 
tried to describe a lot sold by one of 
our enthusiastic realtors. He said it 
was bounded on the east by buoy No. 
1, on the west by buoy No. 2 and, 
when asked for the northern and 
southern boundaries, he said, “there 
is no north and no south, we are all 
one people.” So in the brotherhood 
of Kiwanis there is no east, no west, 
no north or south. We are one great 
family of a common blood, common 
ideals, with a common mission to ful- 
fill. 

On this side of the border we are 
glad to acknowledge our kinship to 
the boys on the other side. The finest 
I could wish for humanity is that the 
cordial, fraternal sentiment that 
blesses North America might, like- 
wise, cover the earth with its bene- 
diction of peace, brotherhood and good 
will among men. 

The God of Nations has given us a 
commanding place on the globe. Our 
countries bridge the North American 
continent; they connect the East with 
the West, the old with the new. Our 
pioneers came, in the words of King 
Lear, “to shape their old course in a 
country new.’ Never in the history 
of mankind has the spirit of adven- 
ture had such a lure, or the courage 
of the pioneer such a challenge. Here 
the dreams and genius of the builder 
have pushed from ocean to ocean the 
frontiers of civilization and carved 
from a wilderness two mighty em- 
pires. Here away from the con- 
flicts and collisions of the old world 
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in the independence and detachment 
of the new, we find ourselves in the 
pathway of nations so that the very 


aloofness which gives us_ security 


makes us more responsible for the 
security of humanity. 





Hon. Doyle Carlton 


However, our greatest achievement 
is not in the reclamation of a con- 
tinent, but in the attainment of an 
ideal in a vision such ‘as expressed 
by this great organization. 


Neighbors 


It would seem that we 
set aside as neighbors not for our 


have been 


benefit alone, but as an example to 
all mankind. 
frontier; we breathe a common spirit. 
A boundary line equal to one-eighth 
the distance around the earth welds 
together, rather than separates these 
two great western powers. Imagine 
the like on Continental Europe or 
any other continent of the world. Else 
where hatreds pass down from one 
generation to another; jealousies build 
forts; suspicions call for standing 
armies; doubts and distrusts possess 
the people who look to bayonets rather 
than brotherhood for peace and pro- 
tection. 


We enjoy a common 





For over a hundred years we have 
lived as neighbors without a fort, 
warship or gun between us; but pro- 
tected, nevertheless, with battlements 
far more invincible, battlements of 
confidence, bulwarks of brotherhood, 
weapons of good will, agencies of 
mutual trust and understanding which 
look upon force not as a demon in 
the art of war, but as an angel of 
the spirit of justice, a servant of the 
Prince of Peace. 


Our Differences 


It is true we have had our dif- 
ferences. These happen in the best 
of families, sometimes in the petty 
quarrels of youth, sometimes in the 
assertion of independence which goes 
with maturity, that never ending con- 
flict between restraint and freedom. 
Such occurred a century and a half 
ago when young America, eldest 
daughter of the Old Dominion, was 
reaching her majority. The mother 
gave a tea party of which the 
daughter did not approve; they dif- 
fered about the family revenues, 
about taking in boarders of a military 
cast, and the part the daughter should 
have in running what she thought was 
her own affairs. Finally, an open 
break occurred. However the real 
cause of the Revolution is found not 
in these, but in the ingrained spirit of 
independence, acquired by birth, de- 
veloped by training and seasoned by 
experience. It may be observed in 
passing that while the United States 
obtained her freedom through revolu 
tion, Canada obtained hers of a little 
different sort through the peaceful 
processes of progressive evolution. 
And now, independent, all, yet we are 
bound together by a common tie, a 
common love of liberty and law. 


The War of 1812 


We had another difference, the 
War of 1812. It was begun as many 
family differences and ended in a 
draw. It is a most significant fact 


that not a single cause of the war was 
settled by, or even mentioned in the 
treaty of peace. 


It accomplished, 
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however, a greater result in settling 
by arbitration other matters of an 
irritating nature, thereby setting the 
standard for the adjustment of all 
future differences. I think it was de- 
termined then that never again would 
the sons of either nation be called 
upon to kill in war the sons of the 
other. 

It seems the irony of fate that in 
the final adjustment these nations 
should not only ignore the cause of 
their war, but unite their hitherto 
contending forces in a common cause 
of human right—the freedom of an- 
other race; for by the treaty of 
Ghent it was agreed that each na- 
tion should exert its power to sup- 
press the international traffic in slaves 
and later it was determined that they 
would fit out a joint squadron, each 
with an equal number of armed ves- 
sels to pursue slave traders and bring 
to an end what all now regard as a 
cruel relic of barbarism. It is an- 
other instance where the wrath of 
man is turned to the service of man. 


The World War 


A century passes—a century of 
peace and progress—and we find our 
countries at war again, not with one 
another, but with a common enemy; 
not for selfish interests, but for the 
cause of humanity. These colors of 
ours were entwined on many fields of 
battle, they were dipped in common 
blood; they were dedicated to a com- 
mon cause, and reunited in a com- 
mon sacrifice in the spirit of service. 

This marked a new day for the 
western world, especially the United 
States, which had its birth in a spirit 
of detachment, its growth in a policy 
of isolation. Washington launched 
our nation on a program of neutrality 
and in his final testament to our peo- 
ple warned against entangling al- 
liances. His warning, however, has 
been overdrawn and in many in- 
stances misapplied. He advised that 
we should not by “artificial ties im- 
plicate ourselves in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her (European) poli- 
tics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships and en- 
mities.” It is evident from his own 
words that he would not ignore the 
natural ties which spring from a com- 
mon origin; and, by inference would 
exempt the extraordinary vicissitudes 
of a world crisis when the interests 
of civilization are involved, when 
justice is at stake and when the con- 
science of man speaks for the cause 
of mankind. 

We can best avoid entangling al- 
liances by taking our proper place 
among the nations of the world and 
dealing openly, candidly and honestly 


with those questions which in this 
modern day we can no more escape 
than the sea shore can the ocean 
waves. Unfortunately, while many of 
our statesmen have urged the policy 
of isolation certain selfish financial 
interests have clandestinely involved 
us in both commercial and _ political 
entanglements which place in jeopardy 
the good faith, the good name, the 
good purposes of our country. 


Aloofness Impossible 

We might as well recognize the 
fact, however, that security is not 
found in aloofness when aloofness is 
no longer possible. Each nation 
faces the other. The world, in hours 
of travel, is smaller today than was 
America half a century ago; and in 
points of contact is closer together 
than were the members of a single 
nation in years gone by. We flash 
messages across the ocean in a second 
that once took months to deliver. All 
our interests are entwined. The dress 
of Ghandi in far away India affects 
the price of cotton here. The tax- 
payers’ ability in Europe measures 
the taxpayers’ burden in America. 

These intimate relations we cannot 
escape. There consequences we can- 
not avoid. We are living in a new 
world whether we like it or not, with 
new conditions, new relations, new 
problems, and the self-contained na- 
tion must go the way of a self-con- 
tained individual, who professes in- 
dependence of his fellow man. 

This does no mean that any nation 
shall lose its character, integrity or 
nationality; or, become engulfed in 
a hopeless sea of internationalism any 
more than an individual shall lose 
his individuality by taking his place 
in the advancing hosts of civilization. 
Need any man involve himself in en- 
tanglements by taking his part in the 
work of the world and in seeking to 
adjust his conduct with that of his 
fellow man? It is the one way, the 
only way of safety and progress. Of 
course, the integrity, ideals, standard 
of living, the safety of our nations 
must be preserved free from any 
corrupting debasing influences. 

It simply means a sane recognition 
of the fact that no nation lives to 
itself any more than an_ individual 
and the country which seeks to save 
its life in isolation shall lose the 
larger on the altar of selfishness. 


The World Economic Conference 


I think we have reasons to hope 
for a better day. The World Economic 
Conference now sitting in London 
is in many respects the most im- 
portant of a century, no only because 
of the questions involved but because 
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of the spirit which animates that as- 
sembly. It recognizes the interde- 
pendence of nations, our partnership 
in the distress or happiness of man- 
kind, our joint responsibility for the 
safety and the welfare of the world. 
It seeks to adjust unnecessary and 
hurtful trade barriers, to establish 
currency stability, to find some com- 
mon money standard that will facil- 
itate the travel, trade, and commerce 
of nations, and by that intercourse 
good will and understanding among 
men. 

In spite of differences and obstacles 
we can see in this conference the 
hope of a new day, the promise of 
economic peace, and prosperity, the 
want of humanity the world over. 
This may be the beginning of a 
greater era of progress than civiliza- 
tion has known—world wide in its 
scope and based on foundations of 
human as well as material values. 

As to the relations between Canada 
and the United States there can be 
no misgivings. We cannot conceive 
of a question that would not be set- 
tled as friends. 

Our countries may differ in mater- 
ial interests and in forms of govern- 
ment, yet they constitute a spiritual 
empire which rises above constitu- 
tions, and treaties and formal docu- 
ments. It is the empire founded upon 
a common blood, a common language, 
common principles, common interests 
to maintain, a common mission to ful- 
fill. There is something that works 
in the heart of every Anglo-Saxon, 
that very something in the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization which each _ is 
called upon to preserve, not for self 
but for all of humanity. May our 
hands and voices always be lifted to- 
gether for the cause of human prog- 
ress and the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. 

Let us not be impatient about our 
accomplishments. There will be days 
of discouragement, hours of despair. 
Even now we are the victims of a 
troubled world, times that try the 
souls of men. But we shall not be 
upset by the upheaval of the present 
hour. Possibly these are but the ad- 
justments for greater achievement; 
the growing pains of a more perman- 
ent progress. I think of it as the 
hour of travail through which we pass 
that a new life, a new order, a new 
day of greater splendor may be given 
to the world. It is an hour of hope, 
not despair, the day for opportunity. 
For us the Golden Age is not sealed 
in the tombs of the past or hidden in 
the vaults of centuries yet to be; it is 
living, growing, challenging now call- 
ing upon us in business, in govern- 
ment, in all human relations. 
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Hands Accr OSS the Border 


Kiwanis is a far-flung movement. 
Its principles are applied through 
clubs in almost two thousand com- 
munities in two great nations. The 
fostering of the finest relations 
between these two countries is an 
important object of Kiwanis. All 
members are urged to read this 
abbreviated exposition of the 
theme expressed by the Canadian 
speaker at the “International 
Hour" at the Los Angeles Con- 
vention. 


K are all pilgrims. From 

different and distant fire- 

sides, by various paths, 
and owing distinct national allegi- 
ances, we have gathered in this our 
Seventeenth Annual Convention. A 
common inspiration, a common ideal, 
has converged our several pathways; 
and in a unity of heart and purpose 
we keep a common rendezvous. 

As a Kiwanian, I greet each of you 
as “Companions in Service.” To- 
gether we form a great International 
League of Friendly Minds Who Talk 
Tolerance, Think Brotherhood, and 
Act Good Will. Kiwanis is a great so- 
cial and spiritual force which over- 
leaps all barriers of race and clan and 
creed. Kiwanis is one of the resources 
of this continent and belongs to what 
Herbert Spencer termed “the corpor- 
ate morality.” 

Again, as a Canadian by birth, I 
greet you as kinsmen and brethren 
of a common stock. For nearly two 
thousand years we were one family. 
Our forefathers fought side by side 
at Hastings and heard the curfew toll. 
If we follow back the tributary 
streams of influence which have irri- 
gated and enriched the life of each 
of our nations, our retracing steps 
bring us to the same fontal springs 
whence issue our common freedom— 
the common law of England—that 
“codeless myriad of precedent” which 
represents the accumulated wisdom of 
more than fifteen centuries of time. 
These are our common birthright— 
our common inheritance: Magna 


A CANADIAN POINT OF VIEW 
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Charta; liberty under law; represen- 
tative government; trial by jury; 
habeas corpus; freedom of speech; 
freedom of contract; freedom of the 
press. 

It would be foolish sentimentalism 


G. Roy Long 


to deny the fact that as neighbors we 
have had several disagreements which, 
without careful handling, might have 
led to serious results. Economic in- 
terests, freedom of the seas, naval 
parity, fishery controversies, and cer- 
tain psychological states of some 
judges of both nations, (inexplicable 
to us Canadians) concerning our boun- 
daries have caused at times a ruffling 
of the feathers. But there has been 
more glory than shadow; reason goy- 
erned by justice has triumphed. 
There is no document in the diplo- 
matic history of nations so simple yet 
so extraordinary, as the Rush-Bagot 
arrangement. Although written in 
terms, which are now an antiquated 
example of naval literature, its spirit 
has kept our two nations for one hun- 
dred and sixteen years with demili- 
tarized boundaries, and permitted us 
to escape the tyranny of the guarded 
frontier and the menace of competi- 
tive armaments. We have demonstra- 
ted to the rest of the world that good 
will, mutual confidence, and under- 





standing, are more complete and pow- 
erful armaments for defense than 
frowning fortress or embrasured gun. 
Not only is this a unique fact and ex- 
ample in history; it is also a great 
fact of potential import for the future. 

We find that history does remind 
us that Anglo-American relationships 
on this continent had an unfortunate 
start. The United States was born 
during a violent schism among the 
English speaking peoples; and the 
Revolution and the War of 1812 left 
in their wake bitter legacies of hatred. 
Indeed, down to the Spanish-American 
War, England was the only great pow- 
er with whom you had ever fought. 
And yet the verdict of history must 
be, that the relationship between Bri- 
tain and Canada and the United 
States has been more intimate and 
friendly than between any other great 
nations in the world. The very mul- 
tiplicity of our points of contact has, 
of necessity, given rise to inevitable 
controversies. 


Expansive Days 


But the world does move and the 
thoughts of men and nations do widen 
with the process of the suns. We are 
no longer living in the narrow era of 
George III. We are living in the ex- 
pansive days of George V. 

Our three nations will understand 
each other better if we can view these 
“old unhappy far off things and bat- 
tles long ago” in a clear and accurate 
historical perspective. We must rec- 
ognize that King George III. and 
Lord North were not the only two liv- 
ing representative Englishmen of that 
troubled age. There were Chatham 
and Burke, men of giant intellect, and 
wise statesmanship, who poured out 
their magnificent oratory in defence 
of the colonies, in stately sentences 
which still stir like bugle calls the 
hearts of free men. The Revolution 
was the greatest event in British his- 
tory. It recast national political 
thought, and the principles, then es- 
tablished, have now become the corner- 
stone of that far-flung new political 
entity, the British Commonwealth of 
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Nations. We know it is historically 
true, that the Revolution created not 
one but two nations in North Amer- 
ica. You obtained your nationhood 
by revolution; we, by evolution. To 
borrow the apt metaphor of my fel- 
low Kiwanian, Professor Walter 
Sage, eminent Canadian historian, 
now of the University of British 
Columbia, “The eldest daughter 
eloped with George Washington and 
set up housekeeping on her own, 
but the younger daughter established 
her own home without severing the 
ties with the grey old Mother across 
the seas.” 


N June 28, 1914, a fanatical and 

irresponsible youth killed Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, heir presumptive to 
the Austrian throne, in the obscure 
Bosnian town of Serajevo. The 
echoes of these shots reverberated 
around the world and brought in their 
train one of the greatest disasters of 
all time. Although Canada could have 
declared her independence and neu- 
trality she equipped and trained at 
her own expense and sent overseas al- 
most half a million men. Sixty thou- 
sand of her bravest and best gave the 
last full measure of their devotion and 
poured out in rich libation the sweet 
red wine of youth on the battlefields 
of Europe. 

Following the Great War, Canada 
swung into the full current of national 
life. She signed the Peace Treaty as 
a signatory power and took her place 
in the councils of the League of Na- 
tions as a distinctive international en- 
tity. From a dependent colony, with 
the codperation of British statesman- 
ship, Canada has grown into a self- 
governing Dominion, mistress of her 
own destiny, equal in status with 
Great Britain and partner in the great 
Commonwealth of Nations. I was 
born a Colonial, but I am no longer 
a Colonial, but a citizen of the nation 
of Canada. Canada has made this 
unique contribution to constitutional 
government in that she led the move- 
ment for autonomy and _ equality 
among the Dominions of the Empire. 
May I express the hope that she will 
be privileged to lead in the achieve- 
ment of an era of effective consulta- 
tion and codperation, intermediary 
and interpreter between your great 
nation, the Motherland, and the other 
nations of the world. 

Men and nations rise on stepping 
stones of their dead selves to higher 
things. The day of the centralized 
empire has passed. The Roman idea 
of imperium and political sovereignty 
based on force is gone. In its place 
we have libertas and the new social 
idea of constitutional freedom based 


on consent. The British Common- 
wealth of Nations represents the 
greatest experiment in democratic co- 
éperative government in all history, 
based on the principle of freedom of 
the parts reconciled with unity of the 
whole. Successful federalism has been 
the achievement of this Great Repub- 
lic. This is the new spirit of inter- 
national relations and is prophetic of 
a wider internationalism. A com- 
monwealth —- a federation of man 
based on good will and brotherhood. 
One of the outstanding facts in the 
world is that economic unity has actu- 
ally arrived, while spiritual world 
unity is yet to be achieved. 

During his recent visit to Wash- 
ington Premier Ramsay Macdonald 
said: “War is inevitable unless the 
nations use the opportunity of a mil- 
itary peace to create a_ spiritual 
peace.” 

Moral disarmament is a preliminary 
condition of material disarmament 
and this can only be achieved in an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence and 
security. 

Peace is then a creative moral ad- 
venture. The world today needs not 
more wealth per capita, but more soul 
wealth of fellowship, confidence and 
character per cardia. 


"Our Protection is in Our Fraternity" 


Had I at command the magic car- 
pet, I would take you to a woodland 
sanctuary in Stanley Park up in my 
home city of Vancouver. There tow- 
ering Douglas firs unite their branches 
in great cathedral arches, birds pour 
forth their notes in choiring anthems, 
the very clouds rise like golden in- 
cense to an unseen throne, and behind 
and beyond tower the overshadowing 
hills. This is the spot, where ten 
years ago next month the late Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding, (the first 
President to visit Canada officially), 
friend of mankind, exponent of inter- 
national good will, protagonist of 
world peace, spoke these star-gemmed 
words which are carved on the mem- 
orial which Kiwanis International has 
erected to perpetuate so significant an 
occasion : 


“Our protection is in our fraternity, our 
armour is in our faith; the tie that binds 
more firmly year by year is ever-increas- 
ing acquaintance and comradeship through 
interchange of citizens; And the compact 
is not of perishable parchment, but of 
fair and honorable dealing which, God 
grant, shall continue for all time.” 


Time may disintegrate the stones 
of the Kiwanis Harding Memorial, 
blur, and perhaps blot, these heart 
melodies of his message. But these 
great thoughts are linked with the 
everlasting wants of men, and Hard- 
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ing is a name Vancouver and Canada 
will throughout the years wear next 
their hearts. 


Roadmenders 


Some years ago I read a little book 
of enduring beauty and charm—The 
Roadmender, by Michael Fairless. It 
is a story of rural life that has its set- 
ting in the long grey downs of Sus- 
sex, England. The humble hero of 
the story spent his days in the com- 
monplace tasks of mending and mak- 
ing roads. But the highways he 
tended led his thoughts to the hill tops 
which looked out on spiritual land- 
scapes of infinite reach and majesty. 
Are we not all fellow workers in a 
great International Organization of 
Road Builders and Road Menders, 
opening out the way for’ hu- 
man thought and human aspirations 
through the coming years, on and on. 

Kiwanis seeks to lead our adventur- 
ing and pilgrim steps to the uplands 
of life. Grandeur, .invigoration, and 
enlarged discernment await the spir- 
itual mountaineer. For the High Soul 
climbs the High Way and Kiwanis 
sounds to each of us the challenge of 
the hills. We have dedicated this 
hour to the ideal embodied in the noble 
object of Kiwanis International! “To 
codperate in creating and maintain- 
ing that sound public opinion and high 
idealism which makes possible the in- 
crease of righteousness, justice, pa- 
triotism and good will.” 


A Challenge to Kiwanis 


Kiwanians should not be content 
with merely traversing the desert and 
attaining the forests and the timber 
line. and so fail of life’s loftiest alti- 
tudes. The instinct and the passion 
of the far horizon burn within us. 

Force is from the heights. Vision 
and venture are the drum beats to 
which we march forward and up- 
ward. Vision and venture will trans- 
late themselves into venture and vi- 
sion. Kiwanians look up and see In- 
finity! Kiwanians look out and see 
humanity ! 

These are the tasks which sound to 
Kiwanis the challenge of the heights. 
To plant the olive where the wild 
briar grew; to shut the temple of the 
two-faced god in the forums of the 
world; to be of lawless force the foe 
austere. 

For high in the firmament of hu- 
man destiny are set the pole stars of 
faith in our fellow man and in the 
ultimate supremacy of the right, of 
unselfish courage, and of loyalty and 
devotion to our ideals, and while these 
shine, the spirit and hope of Kiwanis 
and of those who labor with, and for 
her, shall never die! 





Corbin, Kentucky, 
Club Built a Road 


By ROBERT A. BLAIR 
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The Story of the Corbin-Cumber- 
land Falls Highway—An Activit 
of the Corbin Kiwanis Club which 
Opened Up the Magnificent Cum- 
berland Falls All the Year ‘Round. 


HE beginning of the Corbin 
T cumbertana Falls road dates back 

to July 10, 1927, when the Road 
Committee from the Corbin Kiwanis 
Club made the first trip to the Cat- 
aract from the Corbin side of the 
river. 

In all fairness to the public, it 
would be well to state that this ac- 
tivity of the Kiwanis club was 
about by hundreds of in- 
quiries—‘‘How can we get to Cum- 
berland Falls?” These people had 
seen the picture of the Falls in the 
“Cumberland Empire” publication; a 
booklet made possible by coédpera- 
tion of all the Southeastern Kentucky 


brought 











towns. That was good. 

“Wade” H. Candler, 
the local Ford dealer 
and a member of the 
Public Affairs Com- 
mittee which had been 
appointed to make the 
inspection trip to the 
Falls, rigged up a spe- 
cial Ford for this trail 
blazing trip. Until this 
time no automobile had 
ever gone to Cumber- 
land Falls and _ back, 
as stated above, on the 
Corbin side of the river 
—even the natives 
along the _ precarious 
route would remark 
from an inquiry—‘‘No, 
I don’t know the way to the Falls, 
but they say that you go by so and 
so’s place.” Practically all would 





At the dedication of the Corbin-Cumberland Falls Road. This is a picture of the old Ford that 
was used in the trail-blazing trip, and also during the period of Sant the road to the Falls (the 


old trail). 
land Falls Preservation Association; Robert A. 
the Hon. Ben 


wood and Blair are three of the four members who made 


Seated in the Ford are, left to right: 
Blair, Tom W. Gallagher, I. O. Chitwood, and 
Johnson, Chairman, Kentucky Highway Commission 


Rev. C. E. Vogel, President of the Cumber- 


Kiwani-ns Gallagher, Chit- 
the original trail-blazing trip to the 


Falls. It was the first time that an automobile had ever gone to Cumberland Falls and back on 


this side of the river. 


The sign on the door reads: “Help Us Build a Good Road to 


Cumberland Falls, Corbin Kiwanis club.” 





The “Old Man of the Falls’ 
opened to the world by the work of the Kiwanis Club of 
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at Cumberland Falls, which were 


Corbin, Kentucky. 


say. “At times we've heer’d them’”— 
meaning the Falls. 

Uncle “Pete” Salmons, a life long 
resident of Corbin, told the writer 
that he was raised within ten miles 
of the Falls, but never saw them— 
stating that during a tide the roar of 
the Cataract could be heard at their 
home. It might be stated that very 
few in the Kiwanis club had visited 
the Falls a distance of eighteen 
miles; or, by the automobile road, 
seventy-six miles. To make the trip 
required much time, patience, and if 
the trail was to be used from the 
Corbin side of the wagon, 
and not an automobile, was necessary. 
The local attitude was that the Falls 
were far, far away, because of their 
inaccessibility. 

One incident of this first trip will 
forever remain in the memory of the 
committee. A native had been asked 
about the culverts or bridges on the 
road, and he promptly replied 
“Stranger, thar ain’t no _ bridges.” 
That was the true condition of the 
old trail in every respect. 

Following this trip, many addi- 
tional visits were paid to the Falls; 
group meetings all over the county, 
planning for the road working and 
“trail blazing.’”’ With more inquiries 
coming in, and the job of opening a 
road to the Falls becoming more and 
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Wade Candler and his now famous “‘Cumberland Falls Ford.” The Building the trail where there was none at the beginning of 1927. 
crew stops for a bit of lunch. A typical woodland scene. 


more expensive, the Kiwanis clubs around Corbin before the final meet- the general set-up would be started. 
all over the State were made fam- ing of the residents at which time Six weeks of real work followed. 
Even women worked hand in hand 
with the men. Every muscle was 
strained by hundreds of our people 
in order to finish the trail and the 
“wooden bridge,” constructed of some 
1,200 trees. The bridge was thirty 
feet high and two hundred thirty- 
four feet long, spanning a broken 
gap on the ridge that carried the 
trail the last seven miles to the Falls. 

True to Kentucky traditions, the 
trail was completed some two or 
three days before the opening day— 
the Governor was present, 500 cars 
in the parade to the Falls, box 
lunches all ready, with the Corbin 
Kiwanis Brass Band leading this 
group of happy trail blazers and 
visitors. A golden spike was driven 
in the bridge by the Governor, dedi- 
cating the trail. Pathé was present, 
thus saving for posterity the memor- 
ial day in pictures. 

With a change in Kentucky’s poli- 


The old wooden bridge built in 1927 solely by man power. It contained nothing but natural timber, a : ae ° 
1,200 trees having been used. This was the highlight of the old Kiwanis trail. Contrast this with tics, in 1928, Cumberland Falls, as 
the concrete bridge shown below. (Turn to page 428) 

















iliar with the situation. Speakers 
were sent throughout the entire state, 
taking Cumberland Falls and_ the 
beauty of the surrounding territory. 

We cannot let this article go to 
press until it is said that Kiwanis 
in Kentucky made possible, to a great 
extent, the saving of the Niagara of 
the South. It might be well to state 
that this is the largest waterfall east 
of the Rockies, and south of Ni- 
agara in the United States, and hav- 
ing, during the full of the moon, one 
of the two moon bows in the world. 

Many other civic organizations all 
over Kentucky offered their assis- 
tance, and collectively, the plans were 
carried far enough to settle down to 
the actual work of road _ building. 
| Concluding the state campaign, an 
} airplane was used in throwing out 
thousands of circulars over the area road and bridge that motorists find it so comfortable now to see these magnificent Falls. 











The new concrete bridge that replaces the original ‘Candler’ wood structure. It is over this 
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Recreation vs. Juvenile Delinquency 


Directed recreation reduces de- 
linquency; furnishes ideals of suc- 
cess; develops social character- 
istics, fair play, team work, good 
sportsmanship, obedience to rules, 
patient effort and supplies leisure 
time activity. 


* ¢ @ 


HEN we disapprove of a 
child’s conduct because it is 
unwholesome or contrary to 


accepted standards, we call 
it delinquency. Juvenile Court ex- 
perience reveals delinquency as a re- 
sult of inadequate environmental 
stimuli rather than a _ deliberately 
chosen course of misconduct on the 
part of the child. Recreation at its 
best inhibits delinquency by provid- 
ing healthful activities, developing 
social relationships, and furnishing 


social 


ideals of success based on effort 
rather than chance. 
A high school athtletic coach 


pointed out one of his football stars 
last season. “That boy’s home,” he 
said, “is one of poverty and sad- 
ness. His success in football is 
pulling him through, and making 
him one of the best lads in our 
school.” A neurotic undernourished 
boy of ‘teen age was released from 
juvenile court on probation under 
the care of a playground supervisor. 
Under the latter’s guidance he dis- 
covered for the first time in his life 
the thrill of competitive sport and 
the pleasure of a hearty appetite. 
Recreation cannot mend broken 
homes nor cure disease but normal 
play under mature leadership does 
supply essential elements in a child’s 
life which result in a benefit to the 
emotions, as well as to the mind 


and body. 


Misconduct Appears Where Play- 
ground Facilities Are Least Adequate 


Recreation does not aim at spec- 
tacular achievement at the sacrifi-e 
of individual self development. The 
playground program provides a place 
for each child to participate in free 
play, sports or personal activities 


suited to the child’s age, develop- 
supplying 


ment and tastes. By 





By ROBERT H. SCOTT 


Judge of the Superior Court, Los Angeles 


leisure-time activities it fills the 
perilous gap between the school cur- 
riculum and the home interests. 
Last year an analysis of police 
radio calls in Los Angeles fixed the 
after-school hours between three and 
six as most prolific of juvenile mis- 
conduct. The home duties of our 





Hon. Robert H. Scott 


fathers and mothers when they were 
children no longer occupy the time 
of our youth, and it is futile to ex- 
pect a generation in the midst of 
activity to stand idle between school 
and home for lack of instructions as 
to what to do next. These same 
radio calls show that areas of mis- 
conduct appear most frequently 
where playground facilities are least 
adequate. The well-supervised play- 
ground occupies the time and en- 
gages the interest of the child who 
might otherwise find diversion in 
stealing, gambling, or immorality. 
The very regularity of our modern 
lives leaves them deficient in the 
hazards and thrills which pioneer 
ancestors were compelled to face 
as incidents of the day. The in- 
herited instincts of our youth call 
for something beyond a well-ordered 


adult program. Our games and 
competitions re-enact the scenes when 
daring, agility and speed were de- 
manded as the price of security and 
life in an adverse environment. A 
boy who can steal a base or kick 
a goal needs no officer pursuing 
him in a car he has stolen to find 
the thrill he craves. 


Team Work 

Organized teams on playgrounds 
cultivate virtues which are distinctly 
social in character. Team work, 
fair play, and good sportsmanship 
result from organized play under 
the leaders of mature character. The 
rules of the game are an excellent 
introduction to the more complex 
rules which we call “law.” Organized 
society assumes that everyone will 
play his part of the game as well 
as he can, in competition with others 
but codperating effectively so that 
the larger group may benefit. A 
child who plays right field in base- 
ball may want to be a pitcher, but 
he resolves to cover the field so well 
that he will remain on the team 
until his turn comes to pitch. A 
sacrifice hit may put him out when 
he comes to bat but he learns the 
joy of seeing his team score an ad- 
vance because of his play. When 
jibes are shouted at the umpire they 
are not protests at the rules of the 
game but at the supposed ignoring 
of them. When the game is over, 
the losing team discovers the solace 
of good sportsmanship when they 
give a rousing cheer for the winner. 
Neither the rules of sport nor the 
laws of a civilized society assume 
that everyone shall be acclaimed a 
winner but they do exalt the virtues 
of coéperation, honor and hard play. 

When we question the value of 
spectacular displays of prowess by 
the participants in events like the 
Olympic Games we must remember 
that we are all hero worshippers 
and hero emulators. Those who 
scoff at “vicarious athletics on the 
bleachers” must remember that the 
beauty and dexterity of these heroes 
of the track, field, and water course 
are living pictures which will be 
enshrined in countless child minds 
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The child who can do one thing well will be far less likely to become delinquent. 


and will be an inspiration for endless 
effort on school grounds and ath- 
letic fields in future years. The 
self-denial and patient effort which 
are recognized as the price of victory 
are the antithesis of the self-indul- 
gence and easy, though temporary, 
success of dishonesty. The whole- 


his assignment, even though he knows 
it is comparatively inconspicuous. It 
is not the size of the task he has 
done, but the consciousness that he 
merits praise for doing his assigned 
task to the satisfaction of his fel- 
lows that creates a sense of social 
integration which overcomes delin- 





“The well-supervised playground occupies the time and engages the interest of the child who might 
otherwise find diversion in stealing, gambling or immorality.” 


some adoration of a single athletic 
hero may save thousands of boys 
from wrong-doing. 


Brings Child Out of Introversion 


Another quality, so characteristic 
of delinquent children, is the sly 
seclusiveness of the introvert who 
seeks diversion in misconduct which 
may only harm himself for the time, 
but may later result in social mal- 
adjustment and crime. Whether this 
quality is due to an inherent sense 
of inferiority or to an unwise sup- 
pression by controlling adults at 
home or school, the playground pro- 
gram educates the child by leading 
him out of his self-centered arena 
of interests into a more stimulating 
and satisfying program of activities 
with his fellows. It has often been 
said that a child who can do one 
thing well will be far less likely to 
become delinquent. The experienced 
leader does not so place a child that 
he will experience the chagrin of 
failure and criticism. He helps him 
to discover the thrill of commenda- 
tion when he has succeeded in filling 


quent tendencies. 

The development of mountain 
camps and beach resorts as a part 
of our recreation facilities is now 
accepted as a vital corollary to our 
urban program of supervised play. 
The calm of the heights, the ma- 
jestic stretches of the ocean, restore 


to the city dweller that sense of 
tranquillity which feeds the soul and 
turns the mind and heart toward God. 
The rustling of the winds in the 
pines, the gleam of sunlight on a 
lake the ceaseless roar of the break- 
ers on the shore awaken instincts 
long dormant and refresh the spirit 
by their changeless strength and 
Unknown trails are explored 
unfolded as 


calm. 
and new vistas are 
groups of city bred folks go together 
under wise leadership to these less 
frequented places. To youth this 
charm of the unknown is irresistible. 
A cement sidewalk cannot match its 
even comfort with the charm of the 
irregular trail over rocks and 
through the woods. A child who 
loves nature and learns something 
of its secrets grows indifferent to 
the pallid lure of indiscretion. 


Adult Recreation at Home 


Week-ends and _ vacation 
are transformed by the out-of-doors 


periods 


from times of moral hazard to sea- 

sons when vivid imagery is stored 

afresh among the treasures of the 
(Turn to page 428) 








The playground provides a place for each child to participate in free play and activities suited to 
the child’s age, development and tastes. The program fills the gap between school curriculum 
and home interests, 











They were coming home from a 
meeting of the Committee on Citi- 
zenship. The meeting had not been 
as enthusiastic as the committee 
chairman had hoped. The attend 
ance had been smaller than expect 
ed, and the man who had engineer 
ed the meeting was discouraged. 

“Do you suppose we will ever attain this object?” 
he asked pessimistically. 

“No,” replied the other Kiwanian cheerfully. 

“You don't seem to care!’’ replied the discouraged one. 

“Not care?” protested the other. “But I am an Irish- 
man. Only last night I was talking to my mother about 
the pixies in the old country. She has seen them dancing 
on the greensward in the moonlight, and when I say 
she has seen them, I mean exactly that. She has. 

“IT have no musical education. I know there is beau 
tiful music that I cannot hear because my uneducated 
ear is not tuned to it. I also know that there are eyes 
which have looked on too many material things to ever 
see fairies, pixies and gnomes. But the kindly blue eyes 
of my mother have seen them, and I have an idea that 
if I were much alone in the moonlight, I, too, could see 
them, because I am sentimental enough, believing enough 
and Irish enough. 

“I asked my mother if she had ever been close enough 
to the little folks to touch them, and she explained that 
no human has ever been that close to them. She said that 
she had approached them, but they had danced away, 
always in sight, yet ever too far away to touch. 

“But she said that she had been a better child and 
a better woman because she had seen the little people. 
They do not show themselves to selfish people, to peo- 
ple who are unkind or to people who do not live right, 
and always after she saw them, she tried hard to live up 
to their standards. The vision of them dancing away, 
ever just out of reach, had been an inspiration to her. 

“It is not likely that any of the objects of Kiwanis 
will ever be fully realized. As Kiwanis advances, they 
will eternally recede—always in front of us, always 
inspiring us, always making us realize that the idealism 
of Kiwanis, not the consummation of our objects and 
objectives, is what makes Kiwanis worth while. 

“The really important by-product of Kiwanis idealism 
is its effect on the Kiwanians themselves. Back of our 
objectives is the world old ideal of the brotherhood of 
man. It is impossible to attain this. It is as elusive as 
pixies dancing away as we advance. But in fitting our 





own lives to the universal brotherhood we hope to instil 
in others, we attain our objective. 

“Unselfishness, the Golden Rule in daily life, good 
citizenship, under-privileged child work and vocational 
guidance are all unattainable in their perfection, yet 
these desirable ideals, dancing ever just out of reach, 
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close enough to be seen, yet far enough away never to 
be accomplished, make every Kiwanian engaged in the 
effort to reach them, a better citizen. In his effort he 
makes himself less selfish, more likely to measure his 
life by the Golden Rule, a better citizen, more sympa- 
thetic with under-privileged children and more inclined 
to help the boys and girls who are interested in a life 
vocation. 

“No, fellow, we will never attain these objects, but 
what a joy it is to work toward them, to watch them 
recede as we advance, and to know that we will never 
lack for employment! Like my old mother who has seen 
the little people, we Kiwanians, too, have seen a vision 
and are better men because our eyes have rested on it.” 

It is the unattainable which ever haunts the corridors 
of heart’s In the very impossibility of ever 
attaining its objects and objectives wherein lies the chief 
charm of Kiwanis. 


desire. 


Oh we >) 
The man with the sharpest wit. is the man with the 
fewest friends. 


Change 

Forty years ago there were five 
hundred and eighty-six makers of 
silk hats in New York City alone. 
Today there are but twenty-three 
in the entire United States. Hair 
pins, canes, overshoes and various 
other commodities have almost pass- 
ed into the limbo of forgotten prod- 
ucts, while radios, home moving picture machines, golf 
and ping pong balls and other more modern articles have 
come rapidly to the front. 

These changes in manufacture and sale are no more 
radical than the changes in city government, in taxation, 
in public parks and swimming pools. Where the changes 
in trade conditions affect only those directly engaged in 
manufacture and sale, the innumerable changes in city 
government are matters which interest every tax payer, 
and in which every citizen should be thoroughly educated. 

Where does the city get its money? How much goes 
for policing, for sanitation, for parks, for schools, for 
fire protection, for paving and for the various depart- 
ments of the city government? All this should be of 
infinite interest to every citizen. 

Kiwanis boasts of developing by precept and example 
a more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship. 
Certainly education along the lines of city government 
is the first step in that direction. It is not possible for 
a man to take an interest in anything he does not under- 
stand, unless it be a magician pulling rabbits out of a hat. 

There could be no more interesting talks than those 
which would be made gladly by the heads of the city’s 
police department, fire department and those dozen other 
city departments of which the average citizen is almost 
unconscious, because they work so smoothly. 
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If a Kiwanis club is to be a real success in a city, 
it should know that city, its taxation and its disburse- 
ments, their relation one to the other, and the propor- 
tion and spread of the income and outgo. 

Only a burglar can make a citizen police conscious, a 
fire make him realize the benefit of the fire department, 
and only a dead cat in front of his house make him aware 
of the existence of a sanitary department in his town. 
If the program chairman would arrange with the city 
government a Know Your Home Town course of meet- 
ings, the Kiwanians would have a more intelligent sym- 
pathy for the city fathers who are trying to make the 
home town a good town, and a more enthusiastic enmity 
toward an unsound city government. 

Turn over the paving rocks of your town government 
and see what is under them. 


CNS) 


A good name is earned by a thousand small acts, but 
is lost by a@ single small one. 


Kiwanis Dignity 


Old-timers in Kiwanis recall with 
embarrassment a feature of 
district and International conven- 
tions of a dozen years ago. Some 
misguided delegations, confusing the 
purpose of these conventions and 
their effect on the people of the 
convention city, came to the meet- 
ings in costumes ranging from handsome to ridiculous. 

The recent convention at Los Angeles was marked 
with an entire absence of these misguided delegations. 
Club pride will always suggest a marker of some sort, 
like the well known arm bands of orange so character- 
istic of the Californians. These add a touch of color 
and in no way detract from the dignity of the wearer. 

There is plenty of opportunity for costuming in some 
of the jovial social organizations, like the Shrine and 
the Elks, and it is appropriate there, but Kiwanis is an 
organization of the best business and professional men 
of the continent banded together with a serious purpose, 
and certainly absurd costumes have no place in their 
meetings. 

The effect of the costume on the wearer is as detri- 
mental as is the effect on the public. Put a man in a 
ridiculous costume and, having made a fool of himself in 
dress, he feels that it is incumbent on him to make 
a fool of himself in his actions. No better example can 
be given than the average masquerade ball or costume 
dance. Romeos feel it necessary to be romantic, clowns 
to turn somersaults and devils to be devilish. 

Let us hope that these things have passed out of 
Kiwanis never to return, and that the joyousness of a 
convention will not be lessened by the fact that Kiwan- 
ians dress and act away from home exactly as they would 
at home. No convention city can ask more. 

SS 


You will never find at a reunion of the graduates of 
the School of Experience those who received their 
diplomas at. grade crossings. 


District Convention Finance 

A District Convention is not a 
club matter but a matter which con- 
cerns the entire district. This is 
not only true of its program but 
of its finance. The financing of a 
District Convention varies in the 
different districts, and insofar as 
methods are concerned is unimpor- 
tant, provided certain points are carefully watched by 


some 
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the district officials in their pre-convention planning. 

District Conventions have met in cities where the 
club has suffered severe financial loss. This loss has 
been discouraging to the club and in some instances has 
been such a severe blow that it has been many years 
before the club entirely recovered. Finances should be 
so arranged that it is unnecessary for the club to sus- 
tain any loss as a result of the convention. 

Exactly the reverse of this has also been true in 
some instances. The club has taken the registration fees 
and has been so careful of expenditures that at the 
end of the convention they have found themselves in the 
embarrassing position of having invited Kiwanis guests 
to their city and actually made a profit on the hospitality 
extended. This is fully as unfortunate as bearing the 
burden of a heavy loss. 

Whether the convention is supported by a per capita 
tax on all the district or whether it is supported by a 
registration fee, is not material, but it is highly import- 
ant that some plan be used by which the club will not 
suffer a loss or make a profit on the affair. Either situa- 
tion is unfortunate, and one which can be avoided by care 
ful pre-convention planning by the district officers. 


CWI" 


The busiest men in the world are only picking up 
beans they spilled themselves. 


The Speaker of the Day 

He takes twenty or thirty min- 
utes of your time as you relax after 
a lunch with a group of fellows you 
like. For the half hour ahead of his 
talk you had a splendid chance to 
mingle with your friends in that 
fellowship which is one of the most 
wonderful features of a meeting. 

You have had a half hour of enjoyment, of surcease 
from business. You have told Bill that new story, you 
have seen Tom for the first time in a week and told him 
about that business matter you are both interested in, 
and you have located Jim and know just where to catch 
him after the luncheon so you can walk back to the 
office with him and talk over another matter. 

The speaker of the day is introduced and starts his 
talk. Perhaps he is tiresome. Maybe he is discussing a 
subject in which you are not interested; maybe he is 
lacking in oratory and that intangible thing we call 
personality. Maybe he is statistical, Maybe he reads 
from a manuscript; maybe he is one of those unfortunate 
fellows who says “er” from time to time, irritating his 
hearers by his seeming inability to find words to express 
his meaning. 

Perhaps he is all of these things, but there is one thing 
every club member should bear in mind, and that is that 
he is giving the club the benefit of hours of work and 
thought on some subject, and that he is doing it at the 
request of the program committee. The least courtesy 
which can be given him is your undivided attention. 

He may have sat up until midnight the night before 
working on that speech while you were happily playing 
bridge or reading a good book. He left his business and 
came to this meeting with the hope and belief that he 
could entertain or instruct you. He is working without 
the hope of material reward and his only pay for his 
effort is the attention you give him. 

No matter if the man is a total failure as a public 
speaker, he is undoubtedly doing the best he can, and 
quite likely as good as you could do, and he is entitled 
to all the courtesy you would give a guest in your own 
home at your own dinner table. 











EK AMERICANS ARE 
spending a great deal of money on 
Not only do 
we spend more money on education 
than any other country, but we spend 


our public education. 


more money on each boy and girl in 
school. One result is that we have 
the best educated population in the 
world and the highest standards of 
living in the world. 

But because we are Americans and 
because we are human, we waste some 
of the money that we spend for edu- 
cation. And while we believe and 
hope that we are getting out of the 
depression and still feel that we 
should economize to the limit, we are 
trying to cut down on education. 

As a business man I am heartily 
in favor of running a business eco 
nomically. By economically I do not 
mean in a penny-wise and pound- 
foolish way, but with true economy, 
that is to say, with good manage- 
ment. I want one hundred cents 
worth of education for every dollar 
invested. 

I am in favor of every thoughtful 
and carefully planned effort to cut 
out waste in education. But I am 
opposed to all efforts to cut our edu- 
cational appropriations merely be- 
cause they are big. I am not afraid 
of permitting large sums of money 
to be spent. What I am concerned 
about is the result we get, no matter 
whether the sum is fifty cents or fifty 
million dollars. 

Some people are saying that in our 
campaign for economy in education 
we need to leave out only what they 
call the “frills”. What are ‘frills’? 
I remember when the kindergarten 
was thought just a frill. Education 
in health was attacked as a “frill” 











— EDUCATION Week 
comes November 6-12 this year. 
The purpose of this Week is to en- 
courage the general public to partici- 
pate in selecting the objectives and 
appraising the results achieved by the 
schools. It provides for nation-wide 
codperative planning. This fits in with 
the Special Objective of Kiwanis In- 
ternational which urges support for 
the adequate maintenance of educa- 
tional facilities. 

Clubs may secure material for pro- 
grams from the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
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when it was new. The “frills” of to- 
day, the experiments in education, 
may be the most important parts of 
the educational program tomorrow. 
We must be very careful what we do 
away with if the need for economy 
drives us to leave anything out of our 
educational system. 

Education is one of the largest bus- 


The public 


inesses in the country. 
schools cost us about two billion dol- 
lars a year. 


They employ a million 
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The Business Man's Stake in Education 


By A. LINCOLN FILENE 


Merchant, Boston, Massachusetts 


teachers—more employees than the 
great automobile industry. We have 
an investment in public education, in 
buildings for schools, equipment and 
the like, of five and a half billion 
dollars. That is just about what we 
have invested in the coal business and 
the automobile industry alone. 


$1.75 Per Youth Per Year 


Education does not turn out auto 
mobiles or fuel, but it does turn out 
something very important — citizens 
of the United States. Twenty-five 
million future citizens are being 
worked on in the educational mill to- 
day. To pay two billion dollars a 
year for their training means a cost 
of only about seventy-five dollars a 
year for each boy and girl. Isn’t it 
worth it? 

The real question that we have to 
answer today—we business men, we 
taxpayers and citizens—is this: Here 
is a great national public school sys- 
tem which directly affects the daily 
lives and the future of twenty-five 
million children. It has been built 
up by the work of generations of men 
and women, by the money which they 
have paid year after year in taxes. 
[It is a monument to the thrift and 
foresight of the American people. 


Economize or Slash? 


Four years ago, when we were 
prosperous, we were proud of our 
public school system, and we believed 
that we were building a new civili- 
zation that was based on free public 
education. Today, when we have 
hard times, which should we do— 
economize carefully in order to keep 
the system in good condition till times 
(Turn to page 429) 
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ECENTLY I was thrown almost constantly in the 

society of a man for a whole week. Such an ex- 

perience ends either by your liking the man a lot 
better, or forever after avoiding him like a pestilence. 
At the end of this particular week, I liked this man bet- 
ter than almost any man I have ever known. I loved him 
like a brother. 

I’m going to call him Sam, for nothing could be fur- 
ther from his name. I don’t like to talk about a man in 
the abstract any more than I like to speak of love in the 
abstract. I like to talk about love to some pretty and 
lovable woman so, if needs be, I can illustrate a point in 
the conversation. I like to talk about a certain man 
rather than about men as a sex. 

Thinking about Sam, I decided to pick him to pieces 
and see what made him click. I wanted to know just 
what it was about him that made him such a fine friend 
and companion. 

There were a lot of likable things about him, but it 
struck me that the fundamental thing was his absolute 
honesty. Not only was he honest, but it was a nice, 
unostentatious sort of honesty. There are some fellows 
whose honesty is like the spines on a prickly pear. It 
sticks you every time you touch them. Sam’s honesty 
was the other kind. He did not always agree with me. 
But when he thought I was wrong, he told me so in a 
mild, reasoning sort of way that sometimes almost made 
me think maybe I was wrong, even if it was for the 
first time in my life. 

Then, too, he was unashamedly sentimental. When 
we were kids, we learned that it is sissy to be senti- 
mental, but this fellow had overcome that childish inhibi- 
tion. Once, when he talked to me about his wife and 
children, a tear rolled unheeded down his cheek. 

Sam talked to me much about his intimate affairs 
during that week, but he never told me a single one of 
his troubles. He had had troubles, financial and domes- 
tic. He had his not inconsiderable fortune swept away 
through no fault or error of his own, but he did not 
tell me the details. He had had sickness and death in 
his family, like all of us, but I can’t recall that he men- 
tioned them. He realized that his troubles would not 
make pleasant conversation and he never told them. 

He was a good listener, too. He never seemed impa- 
tient when I forgot that a bore is a man who talks about 
himself when you want to talk about yourself. He lis- 
tened to my long-winded opinions on this and that, asked 
a pertinent question now and then and encouraged me to 
expatiate on my ideas. 

What more could any man ask of a friend? What 
better characteristics could a man have to place himself 
in a prominent niche in the life of any man with whom 
he comes in contact? Who wouldn’t like to be such 
a man? 

This analysis was followed by the thought that if 
all men were of just that type, it would be a wonderful 
world. I am like Abou Ben Adhem in that you can 
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My Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


Se oe an a 


record me as one who loves his fellow man. I have lived 
long enough to know that happiness comes from human 
relations, not from material things. Thinking thus, I 
could not help but wish that all the men with whom I 
come in contact had Sam’s characteristics. 

Then followed a darned annoying idea! I quite 
realize, as does every other thinking man, that life is a 
mirror. We see ourselves depicted in every face and in 
every life with which we contact. What we are, we see. 
Life is a big looking glass that gives us back smile for 
smile, confidence for confidence, and scowl for scowl. 

If there are a lot of people in the world who do not 
seem to make the same impression on me that Sam made, 
it is probably my fault. I began to size myself up by the 
things I had decided made Sam such a wonderful fellow. 

Honest? Am I absolutely honest? I had to confess 
that lots of times I allow men that I really like, to make 
mistakes without in the kindest manner reminding them 
of their error. I frequently agree with them, through 
the mistaken idea that it might offend them to be honest 
and tell them I think they are wrong. 

Sentimental? No man on earth is more sentimental 
than I. I blubber like a kid at a movie or over a sad 
story. I am deeply sentimental about my friends. But, 
idiot that I am, I am always trying to hide it by a 
rough jest or quip! I am much more likely to razz a 
friend about one of his big accomplishments than to 
tell him that it was wonderful and I am proud of him. 

Tell my troubles? Give me a good listener and I 
will pour out on him a tale of my woes and misfortunes 
that would bring tears to the eyes of a stone idol or the 
top carving on a totem pole! 

Listen? Oh, yes, I'll listen if I have to! But I feel 
that the things I want to say are so interesting that I 
listen impatiently. 

By the time I got through measuring myself by Sam's 
standards, I couldn’t see for the life of me how that 
nice fellow endured me for a whole week. The more 
I thought about it, the less I could understand why I 
have so many friends in Kiwanis all over the continent. 
Of course it is to some extent explained by the fact 
that most of them see me only at infrequent intervals! 

If they knew me like I know me, they would flee 
from me as soon as they heard me coming around the 
corner. Still, the meditation about Sam was good for 
my immortal soul. After I had finished thinking of him, 
I felt mighty meek and humble. I felt most grateful to 
all my friends because of what they endured from me. I 
felt mighty sorry for my wife who has to live with me 
every day in the year. 

If you want to eat a fine dish of humble pie, I ad- 
monish you to analyze the man you like best in all the 
world, mark his characteristics, and then measure your- 
self by that standard! It will make you feel mighty 
apologetic and very grateful to the people who like you 
in spite of all your faults. 

It did me good, though! I'll try to be more like Sam! 
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Accepting the Challenge 


A STORY OF HOW KIWANIS IS MEETING THE TIMES WITH 


INCREASE IN ACTIVITY AND MEMBERSHIP 


i IS AMPLE 


evidence of the justification of serv- 
ice clubs, and especially is this true 
of Kiwanis clubs during the past four 
years. The stress and strain inci- 
dental to economic conditions have 
constituted a real challenge to Ki- 
wanis clubs in both the United States 
and Canada. 

With readjustment and _ retrench- 
ment plans making it necessary to 
face more seriously local problems, 
there has come an insistence that Ki- 
wanis clubs accept the challenge of 
the new day, the acceptance of which 
has placed the organization upon its 
mettle. The response proves com- 
pletely that a supreme justification is 
found in club activities based on the 
fellowship and good will promoted by 
club meetings. That just this very 
thing has been achieved is reflected 
in the high level of effective and suc- 
cessful participation in club service, 
diversified activities being sponsored 
by more than 1,800 clubs bringing 
in its wake a new solidarity. 

If one thing has been proved be- 
yond dispute it is the well established 
principle that the more active the 
clubs are, reflecting generous partici- 
pation in community affairs, by no 
means confined to activities based 
upon monetary requirements, the 
more substantial is the organization. 


In the swing of the economic pendu- 
lum there has come a re-birth of the 
principles which were written into the 
early structure of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. We find the clubs sensing a 
large degree of satisfaction in per- 
sonalized service, again proving that 
this particular type of participation 
on the part of individual members is 
much more valuable than that of pure- 
ly financial sponsoring of community 
projects often done in better days. 


Upward Trend in Membership 


Moreover, it is a fact that clubs 
actively promoting programs of serv- 
ice related to Kiwanis objectives find 
in such the power of appeal in build 
ing up club membership. The up- 
ward trend in membership develop- 
ment over the past few months has 
its very definite relationship to in- 
creased efficiency on the part of the 
clubs, divisions and districts of Ki- 
wanis International, this being large- 
ly due to the benefits derived from 
insistence that Kiwanis leaders shall 
be the best equipped insofar as lead- 
ership training can produce those 
qualities essential to the future of 
this particular type of organization. 

A definite study of the volume of 
“Kiwanis Activities” for 1932 will 


substantiate this claim in that sev- 
eral new activity peaks were reached. 
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By WALTER INGRAM 


Manager, Field Service Department 


For instance, in connection with our 
objective of the under-privileged 
child, 1,193 clubs reported work along 
this line for the period named, con- 
stituting a new high mark in com- 
parison with any one of the previous 
ten years. 

Employment conditions during the 
past three years are directly inferred 
by reason of the fact that in 1930 
more than three times as many clubs 
rendered assistance to the needy as 
compared with the peak of previous 
years, the figures being 824, while 
in 1931 the number of clubs partici 
pating in this activity numbered 1,143 
and in 1932 the total reached 1,195. 

Kiwanis clubs are always alert to 
the issues which are distinctly patri- 
otic. Individually and in codépera- 
tion with the George Washington Bi- 
Centennial movement, 1,201 clubs 
featured activities relating to this 
phase of service, apart from other 
types of activities sponsored in sup- 
port of the objective of citizenship. 

It is worthy of note that with the 
splendid response made along lines 
above enumerated there is a material 
increase in the number of participat- 
ing clubs carrying on work related to 
all of the recognized objectives of 
Kiwanis International. 

Extraordinary service has also 

(Turn to page 426) 





Kiwanis Club of Tipton, Indiana—19 members on December 15, 1932; 52 members on July 11, 1933! 
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Set the House in Order 


Past President, Junior Chamber of Commerce, Mobile, Alabama 


The author suggests measures to 
which Kiwanis clubs can apply 
their leadership toward setting 
their city and state governmental 
houses in order. 


FEEL THAT WE 
all share a common opinion that the 
exploitation of the rights of citizens 
and the invasion of our privileges by 
certain political interests must come 
to an end at once. Let us first 
acknowledge our sins as citizens and 
confess that the present ugly picture 
is the creation of our own apathetic 
neglect in self-government. For 
several decades, we have so busied 
ourselves with endeavors to reap a 
harvest from our social and business 
gardens that we have permitted our 
governmental plots to become so over- 
run with weeds that not only is the 
fruit choked out but we have also 
fixed a fine breeding and hiding place 
for all manner of snakes. 

In the human background of our 
present governmental house I am sure 
that we could find many men of in- 
tegrity and ability, but public laxity 
has largely devitalized their efforts. 
With certain exceptions, within recent 
years men who were mentally and 
morally qualified to efficiently ad- 
minister government have refused to 
even consider such responsibility. As 
a result, there has developed a large 
class of professional politicians who 
have so betrayed public trust that the 
word which the dictionary defines as 
“the science of government” has come 
to be considered as tainted and per- 
verted. Out of this prostitution of 
political expression there has arisen 
a dangerous and false philosophy. 
That philosophy teaches that you 
mustn’t mix religion with politics, you 
mustn’t mix business with politics, 
and you must not allow civic clubs to 
become interested in the important 
matter of government. 

But the foundation stones of reli- 
gion are love and character, climbing 
always toward new heights. The 


bedrocks of business success are in- 
dustry, integrity and intelligence. The 
“raison d'etre” of civic clubs is the 
welfare and happiness of the com- 
munity. Unless these life-giving prin- 
ciples are injected into the blood of 
politics, our system of Government 
will perish. 

When we face a serious and a very 
real situation it is not the time to 
play the part of an ostrich. This is 
not a problem merely for members of 
civic clubs. It is the problem and re- 
sponsibility of every citizen. 

Let us take this matter to the true 
body politic—to the man in overalls, 
to the clerk at his desk, the executive 
in his office, to the doctor, the lawyer, 
and the minister—to every man whose 
interest in politics is confined to the 
ambition that he may have the right 
to live happily and peacefully with- 
out the constant dread of oppressive 
legislation and without the intoler 
able burden of over-taxation. 

The foundation stone of our sys- 
tem of government is the sovereignty 
of the people. We want the right to 
choose our office holders, whoever and 
wherever they may be. We want a 
government that costs less money to 
operate. We want a _ government 
which is not a vehicle of employment 
for the payment of political debts. 
Summed up, we want an honest and 
intelligent government. 

What are the obstacles? 

First and foremost is the absence 
of individual interest in government. 
Second is the obstacle of individual 
selfishness. Too many people want 
the other fellow. to have the trouble 
and grief and are willing to share 
only in the benefits. Third is the 
existence of political groups as 
strongly organized in intrigues as 
they are vicious. 

What can we do to overcome these 
obstacles? 


Immediate Emergency Measures 


The politician has overstepped his 
hand and the public is aroused—and 
it is high time. .Let us keep them so 
until every public enemy is driven out 
of office. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing some newspapers which can be 
depended upon in our efforts to re- 
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By THOMPSON McRAE 


store the government to the people. 
Let us put on an intensive educational 
program to teach the voter his re- 
sponsibility. People everywhere are 
burdened with taxation and they are 
tired of it. Give them the truth. 
Burdensome taxation isn’t necessary. 
We are over-taxed because of waste 
and extravagances by unscrupulous, 
unintelligent and untrained office 
hoiders. We are over-taxed because 
there are too many people on the 
payroll who add not one iota to pub- 
lic service—they are there to pay 
political debts. I suspect also that in 
the background there are political 
lords who do not seek or hold office, 
but who must have their share of the 
boodle. We must let the sovereign 
people know that when we elect hon- 
est and intelligent men to office then 
taxes will come down, and not until 
then. Of course, under the best of 
circumstances it will take a long 
time to overcome the damage already 
done. 

What about individual selfishness? 
I am thinking about the man who 
says “I’m not so foolish as to join 
any political movement because it will 
hurt my business.” In my opinion 
one is more foolish who will tolerate 
a political set-up which will deprive 
him of the right of self-expression in 
governments by threats toward his 
business. 

One of the big difficulties with any 
public problem is described in the 
old saying that ‘‘what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business’”—and 
therefore, definite leadership must be 
established. A_ steering committee 
should be formed. The personnel of 
this committee should not be con- 
fined to representatives from the civic 
clubs. The personnel should repre- 
sent a cross section of our entire citi- 
zenship. Certainly no_ individual 
should be permitted to serve on that 
group who is now an office holder or 
a candidate for office. 

This committee should enlist the 
upright citizenship ward by ward and 
precinct by precinct. The committee 
should give to the public an honest 
and impartial statement of the record 


of any and all candidates for office. 
(Turn to page 427) 
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WISCONSIN-UPPER 
MICHIGAN 


From August 6-8, inclusive, 350 enthusi- 
astic delegates and friends of Kiwanis 
gathered in Escanaba, Michigan, for one 
of the most inspirational district con- 
ventions ever held. In attendance, be- 
sides District Governor Alexander Wiley 
and other district officers, were Inter- 
national President Joshua L. Johns and 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker. These two outstanding Kiwanians 
contributed a deal to the success 
of the convention. 

On Sunday, August 6, a novel trip had 


great 


been planned by the Escanaba Kiwani 
ans up into the Paul Bunyan Country 
It was out in these wilds that 350 Ki- 


wanians gathered to a lumber-jack meal 
and then sat down and listened to the 
seething of the wind as it swept through 


the giant trees. The weather was very 
propitious. Lumber-jack tales and a 
lumber-jack band, group singing and 
other music filled in the program, The 
trip up over three railroads through vir- 
gin timber growing so close that the 
boughs struck the windows of the 
coaches was indeed a_ real experience. 


Then there were special numbers by the 
governor’s quartet and by “Sandy,” the 
Scotchman, and “Ole,” the fiddler, as well 
as community by the entire 
group. 

The convention opened in true Kiwanis 
style and every person attending felt 
uplifted and inspired. 


singing 


The Escanaba Kiwanians did every- 
thing within their power to make the 
meeting a real success. 

Among the speakers who raised the 


delegates to rapt attention by the beauty 
and power of their 
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hearts of 


vision in the its members. 
The success of the convention was in 
a large measure due to the untiring ef- 


forts of Mr. Sam Wickman, Executive 
Chairman of the convention, and Mr. 
Henry Anderson, President of the Es- 


canaba club. 

The talks aroused a great deal of in 
terest because of their challenges and 
the associated press sent the messages 
throughout the district. 


INDIANA 


The Kiwanis clubs of Indiana are work- 
ing to reduce local, county and State gov- 
ernmental costs. The district Committee 
on Public Affairs has made recommenda 
tions to all of the 73 Indiana clubs, that 
they protest to the Governor of the State, 
as well as to county commissioners, county 
councils and city councils, demanding re- 
ductions to the end that the money spent 
for government be brought as near as 
possible to the Indiana dollar and a half 
tax law. The committee recommends that 
Constitution Week in September be de- 
clared the zero hour in this offensive and 
that all clubs rally the support of the 
citizens in each community to 
those demands. 

The committee adds to its demands that 
Kiwanis clubs assume leadership in voic- 
ing disapproval for the dissipation of 
public funds, for instance, the diverting of 
funds budgeted for poor relief into other 
channels. 

Working with Harry Kinnaman of Le- 
banon, Chairman of the Public Affairs 
Committee, are: George Green, 
Bend; Edward Beitman, Wabash; 
T. Kester, Noblesville; Walter 


support 


South 
John 
Bonge, 


Montpelier; Robert Hougham, Franklin; 
Bruce Henderson, Cambridge City; M. P. 
Hollingsworth, Princeton; and Harry 
Nichols, Madison. 

The Indiana clubs are also working on 
a program of recreation facilities in the 19 
reforestation camps in the state, in order 
to make good use of the time that the men 
in those camps have on Saturdays, Sun- 
days and after four o’clock every day. 
The Recreation Committee suggests vari- 
kinds of leagues and tournaments, 
horseshoes, baseball, indoor sports for 
rainy days and entertainment on the part 
of the A letter from Ralph Wil- 
cox, State Forester, expresses the appre- 
ciation of the Conservation Department 
of the State for this codperation on the 
part of Kiwanis clubs. 

Garrett G. Eppley of Evansville is 
Chairman of the Recreation Committee. 
Serving with him are: F. V. Merriman, 
East Chicago; J. K. Yarnelle, Wabash; O. 
M. Leonard, Frankfort; A. J. Reifel, Gas 


ous 


clubs. 


City; Al Robbins, Bloomington; A. J. 
Peine, Brookville; O. J. Price, Mt. Ver- 
non; and Charles Ivey, Bedford. 
PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

With the district convention just 
around the corner—September 10-11-12 


—at Seaside, Oregon, the Kiwanians of 
the district are beginning to think in terms 
of oceanside revelry. 

District Governor Claude W. Barrick 
has an able Convention Program Com- 
mittee scouring the district for talent. 
Assisting Chairman Clarence H. Coe of 
Tillamook, are: Neil M. Robertson and 
Mitchell C. Thorn, Seaside; Robert F. 
Moore, Astoria; Arthur Strand, Ilwaco- 
Long Beach; W. Ar- 
thur Steele, Clatskanie; 





talks were, besides the ial 
President and Secretary 
of Kiwanis  Interna- 
tional, Judge W. F. 
Haase of Marinette, 
Dr. Preston Bradley of 
Chicago, William  T. 
Darling of Wauwatosa, 
Judge Henry Graass of 
Green Bay, and Web- 
ster Pearce of Mar- 
quette. 

District Governor 
Wiley delivered a 
strong address, stress. 
ing in particular the 
thought that the big 
job of Kiwanians was 
to instil courage and 





An impressive 


as the principal 





and B. M. Downie, 


Portland. 
President Clyde 
Mason, Convention 


Chairman Neil M. Rob- 
ertson, and Convention 
Secretary Mitchell C. 
Thorn are enthusiastic 
over the support that 
is coming from the local 
members, together with 
the complete codpera- 
tion of the nearby 
Astoria Kiwanis club. 








m was presented recently along with the dedication of the new 
Kiwanis club house at West Allis, Wisconsin, with District Governor Alexander Wiley 
Lieutenant-Governor 


dedication was made by 


William J. Riley. 


speaker. 


Starting with the Re- 
ligious Musicale on 
Sunday evening as a 
prelude, the convention 
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will swing into action Monday morning 
after a series of early breakfasts for dis- 
trict officers, presidents, and secretaries, 
including the famous no-officer breakfast. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Seaside. 

Past District Governor James P. Neal, 
chairman of the district Committee on 
Laws and Regulations, has submitted to 
the clubs a proposed complete revision of 
the district by-laws to be voted upon at 
Seaside. 

Seafood, swimming, horseback riding, 
deep-sea fishing, clamming, golfing and 
auto trips to famous Clatsop Beach 
points from Fort Stevens to Cannon 
Beach are to be featured. Relaxation 
will be the order of the day and sessions 
will be abbreviated to the end that every 
one registered will go home refreshed in 
mind and body, as well as invigorated in 
Kiwanis idealism. 


GEORGIA 


A most enjoyable barbecue was held 
in Albany recently for the various Ki- 
wanis clubs of Division III.. at which 
Immediate Past District Governor Thom- 
as O. Marshall was present. After the 
introduction of the presidents of the 
several clubs, and others prominent in 
Kiwanis work in the district. a very in- 
teresting speaking contest was staged. 
The speakers, who were limited to five 
minutes, talked on the assigned subject, 
“1933’s Challenge to Kiwanis.” The vic- 
tory was awarded to Rev. O. M. Seigler of 
Americus. 

Following a business meeting Congress- 
man Eugene E. Cox spoke at some length 
and concluded the program of a Kiwanis 
meeting which will be long remembered 
by those attending. 


OHIO 


Numerous and _ interesting inter-club 
meetings have been held in the district, 
most of which have been attended by 
District Governor William A. Williams 
and, in many instances, by District Sec- 
retary Pete Land. 

Division IV. ended its Fellowship Chest 
meetings with a large meeting at Galion. 
Entertainment was furnished by the Ki- 
wanis Orchestra of Norwalk, the Colonial 
Quartet of Marion, the inimitable Hugh 
Diamond of Galion, and the Drama 
Workshop Players of Galion. Three 
hundred and twenty-five were in attend- 
ance, including the district governor and 
district secretary, Lieutenant-Governor 
Philip E. Auer, and Past Lieutenant- 
Governors H. S. Bowen, Charles L. Hard- 
ing and D. W. Stoup. 

To celebrate the ending of its Fel!ow- 
ship Chest meetings, Division V. held an 
inter-divisional meeting at Chillicothe. 
In the afternoon there was golf and a 
sightseeing tour to the many historic 
points of interest in and about the city. 
The evening program was furnished by 
the Columbus club, entertainment was 
furnished by the Pennant Gypsies of 
Columbus, and the speaker was James 
Maddox. About 300 were in attendance 
and among those present, besides the 
district governor and district secretary, 
were Past District Governors Wilby G. 
Hyde, Howard S. Smith, J. Guy O’Don- 














An enthusiastic inter-club meeting and golf tournament was held under the auspices of the Kiwanis 
Club of Framingham, Massachusetts, recently. 


nell and Judge Arch A. Schramm (now 
International Vice-President), District 
Treasurer Floyd A. Pfaff, Lieutenant- 
Governors Charles E. Hard and Judge 
E. J. Kautz, and Past Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors E. V. Prior and L. G. Silbaugh. 

Fellowship Chest meetings in Division 
II. terminated in a large meeting held in 
Troy, at which 250 were present. Rabbi 
Tarshish was the speaker of the evening. 
Among those attending were Past Dis- 
trict Governors Smith and O'Donnell, 
Lieutenant-Governor William J. Teubner, 


and Past Lieutenant-Governor H. A. 
Drees. 

The third annual jamboree of Di 
vision III. was held at Oxford for the 


third successive time and concluded the 
Fellowship Chest meetings of that di- 
vision. The afternoon was spent in play- 
ing golf and sightseeing. About 350 
heard the speaker of the evening, Dr. 
Harry Grannison Hill, deliver an 
lent address. Among those present were 
the district governor and district secre- 
tary, Lieutenant-Governor Kautz, and 
Past Lieutenant-Governors Ed. Clayton, 
Z. M. Walter and H. W. Naegele. 

The district started its series of inter- 
divisional meetings with Division I. visit- 
ing Division II. at Covington and start- 
ing the Fellowship Chest on its way 
over the entire district. One hundred 
and fifty were in attendance, including the 
district Past District Gover- 
nors Smith and O’Donnell, and Lieuten- 
ant-Governors Vernon C. Hossellman 
and Teubner. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Bellevue, Nor- 
walk and Sandusky held their second 
joint annual outing at Ruggles Beach on 
Lake Erie. The afternoon was spent in 
various games and sports for the Kiwan- 
ians and _ their Entertainment 
was furnished by all three clubs and 
the guests of honor were the district 
governor and district secretary, and 
Past Lieutenant - Governors Harding, 
Stoup and Bowen. 

At Hamilton, the second of a series 
of inter-divisional meetings was _ held 
with Division II. visiting and delivering 
the Fellowship Chest to Division IIT. 
The speaker, Dr. A. H. Upham, Presi- 
dent of Miami University, talked on 
“The Discovery of Youth.” Group sing- 
ing under the leadership of George 
Campbell of Cincinnati was very effect- 


excel- 


governor, 


ladies. 


ive and motion pictures of the Los An- 
geles Convention were shown by Dr. M. 
A. Loebell, President of the Zanesville 
club. Among those present were the 
district governor and district secretary, 
Past District Governors Hyde and 
O'Donnell, Lieutenant-Governors Kautz 
and Teubner and Frank O'Byrne of the 
Florida District, Past Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors Raymond Kerr and A, Jones, and 
Chairman George A. Stauffer of the dis- 
trict Committee on Inter-Club Relations. 

An old-timers party was staged by the 
Youngstown club recently when Inter- 
national Vice-President Judge Arch A 
Schramm made his debut speech as an 
International Officer. Members’ were 
present from Divisions VI. VIL, 
VIII., IX., and X. Among other nota- 
bles present were the district governor 
and district secretary, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Martin H. Ilse, Jr., and Past Lieu- 
tenant-Governors G. L. Moore, Orn 
Moore and George Cross Baner. 

Plans for holding the largest district 
convention ever held in Ohio are pro- 
gressing rapidly and the business and en- 
tertainment programs that will be pro- 
vided should be an incentive for a very 
large gathering. The price of registra- 
tion this year is $3.50 per person. 

It is interesting to note that the Mem- 
bership Development Plan ended with 
an addition of 700 new members. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Kiwanis Club of Tarentum was 
host to its neighboring clubs in the 
West Central Division recently when the 


annual “Zero Hour” meeting was held 
in the local Y. M. C. A. Over 125 Ki- 
wanians attended the inter-club event, 


including representatives from the But- 
ler, Vandergrift, New Kensington, Kit- 
tanning, Wilkinsburg, McKeesport, Ford 
City and Pitcairn clubs. Previous to th: 
banquet the drum and bugle corps of th- 
Tarentum American Legion Post played 
several selections for the visitors. Pres- 
ident Calvin W. Pollock of the Tarentum 
club was master of ceremonies at the 
dinner and splendid musical entertain- 
ment was provided. The Butler club won 
the stunt contest, the Vandergrift club 
presented the attendance plaque, which 
it won last year, to the Tarentum club, 
in recognition of its recent contest vic- 
tory, and golf and door prizes were 
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awarded by the Tarentum club. 
The principal address of the 


meeting was delivered by former 
federal district attorney John D. 
Meyer, a past president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Pittsburgh. 
The largest and one of the finest 
inter-club meetings ever held in 
the district was that staged re- 
cently by the Northeastern Divi- 
sion at Pocono Manor, in celebra- 


tion of All Kiwanis Night. More 
than six hundred Kiwanians, their 
ladies and friends were present 
and all of the fifteen clubs in the 
division were represented. In the 


the visitors enjoyed 
golf, cards, swimming and boat- 


ing, 


afternoon 


followed by a sumptuous 


banquet in the evening, a_ fine 
program and dancing. The eb- 
servance of “Fellowship Hour” 
was in charge of Rev. F. L. 


Flinchbaugh of Wilkes-Barre. 
More than 200 Kiwanians from 
nearby clubs enjoyed the annual 





Photo by John Watt, 
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Pierpont and District Secretary- 
Treasurer Forney W. Clement are 
making plans and arrangements 
for a splendid program and a big 
and successful convention. 

The Detroit club recently in- 
augurated an attendance contest 
with Past International Trustee 
and Past District Governor Mich- 
ael A. Gorman as the guest of 
honor and main speaker. The con- 
test is being sponsored by the 
Committee on Membership, which 
is offering seventeen prizes to 
members who secure the most 
new members prior to December 
12, 1933. 

The Wyandotte club celebrated 
its tenth anniversary with a spe- 
cial meeting. Among those who 
contributed to the festivities were 
Donald <A. Johnston, the first 
president of the first Kiwanis 
club; First Kiwanian Joseph G. 
Prance; and Forney W. Clement, 


District Secretary-Treasurer and 


Kiwanis inter-club day and es _ Lincoln Park, Mich. editor of the district bulletin, The 
4} = — t Clarion State The East Dearborn, Michigan, club held its first annual “Kiwanis Michie: Builde 

lomecoming . . ae S Follies” to raise funds for under-privileged child work and spon- Michigan ullder. 
Teachers College recently. The sored a bathing beauty contest as the major roe. One 

7 PN APG TE EE oa hundred and fifty girls competed for the title o iss Kiwanis. 
day’s activities centere d around Top row, left to right: Miss Marion Powers, third prize winner; ROCKY MOUNTAIN j 
the beautiful campus and Becht Kiwanian Roy Mottesheard, chief judge of the beauty contest; The van Diest Picnic, also 
hall, Lieutenant-Governors Rob- 4 Miss Margaret Beemer, second prize winner. Front row: known as the Annual Kiwanis 


ert M. Stanton, Frank E. Finley 
Martin Fry were in at 
iendance and contributed to the success 
of the meeting. Dr. M. K. McKay, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Pittsburgh, was the principal speaker. He 
delivered a profound and interesting ad- 
dress on “Some Major Economic Issues 
of the Day.” 

Nearly hundred 
Kiwanis clubs from fifteen nearby cities 
gathered at the Hotel Altamont in Hazle- 
ton recently for the second annual inter- 
club dinner sponsored by that club. Dis- 


two members of the 


trict Governcr James A. Logan, Im- 
mediate Past District Governor Frank 
J. Wallis, District Secretary John C. 


Norton, former District Secretary Stan- 
ley C., Smith and Lieutenant-Governor 
Musical 


George Kuhl were the speakers. 
program. 


numbers featured the 





One hundred and seventy 


Kiwanians and their ladies attended 


President Norman Edwards; and the winner, Miss Bernice Klimek. 


MICHIGAN 


“Michigan, My Michigan” has drawn a 
few aces, kings and ten spots in the 
new deal and is taking a few tricks in- 
dustrially and financially. Much-motor- 
ized Michigan is experiencing encouraging 
acceleration in the automobile industry 
and although business has not been as hot 
as the weather, the upward trend is def- 
initely established. This 
and better Kiwanis clubs in the district, 
increased attendance, louder singing, big- 
ger laughs, more wisecracks, and more 
money for welfare work. 

Right now Kiwanians and their lead- 
ers of Michigan are focusing their at- 
tention on Bay City which will be the 
scene of the district convention, Septem 
ber 27-28. District Governor Arthur E 


means more 





Field Meet of the Rocky Moun- 
tain District, was held recently on 
the ranch of Past International Trustee 
Edmond C. van Diest, and judging from 


the favorable comments of many of the 
Kiwanians, their wives, children and 
friends who participated in the event, 


it was a grand and glorious success. 

The success of the picnic was entirely 
due to the splendid coéperation of the 
Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo 
clubs, to the hard and enthusiastic work 
of the chairmen and their com- 
mittees and to the wonderful generosity 
of Kiwanians and their friends 
willingly donated the handsome prizes 
awarded to the participants of the vari- 
athletic events. 

Kiwanians Beryl Ritchey and Hugo C. 
Kapelke of the Colorado Springs club, H. 
C. Benjamin of the Pueblo club, and the 


several 


who so 


ous 





the ladies’ night meeting held in Reading, Pennsylvania, and enjoyed a splendid program. 
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members of their committees did every- 
thing possible for the entertainment and 
comfort of the four hundred Kiwanians, 
their families and friends who came from 
far and near to gather in true Kiwanis 
spirit. 

Kiwanians Irving B. Dyatt, Dr. Charles 
L. Draper, Albert G. Hardy, Dr. Burton 
D. Hamer, Verne L. T choi, Richard O. 
Boldt, Dr. Miles R. Markley, Aksel Niel- 
sen, William Aven, Jr., Russell H. Fish, 
James Parriott, William Barr and Elmer 
Clark, Jr., constituted the committees of 
the Denver club and worked conscien- 
tiously for the good of all. 

The whole thing was under the general 


chairmanship of C. J. Rollandet of the 
Denver club. 
ALABAMA 

A most successful inter-club meeting 


was held in Dothan recently, which was 
attended by approximately 150 enthusi- 
astic Kiwanians and their ladies. District 
Governor J. E. Lewis, Immediate Past 
District Governor John K. Watkins and 
Lieutenant-Governor Charles H. Am- 
brecht were present and contributed very 
instructive and entertaining talks. 
Among the clubs represented at this 
meeting were Montgomery, Troy, Euf- 


Selma, Mobile 
Panama City, 
Florida; 


aula, Auburn, 
and Abbeville, Alabama; 
Tallahassee and Gainesville, 
and Franklin, Tennessee. 
Talks were given by the guests from 
the various clubs and there were many 
interesting stunts on the program. 


CAPITAL 


A Kiwanis Magazine Clinic held und r 
the direction of District Governor Edwin 
F. Hill and a group of Washington, D. 
C., Kiwanians featured a fine meeting in 
Manassas, Virginia, early in the sum- 
mer. Different sections of the Magazine 
were ably discussed by various  Ki- 
wanians and in addition to telling of the 
purposes of the Magazine, a brief outline 
of its history was presented. Visitors 
were also present from the Arlington, 
Virginia, club. 

The second anniversary of the Arling- 
ton club was celebrated at a_ luncheon 
lately with the program in charge of 
District Governor Hill. Kiwanians from 
the Frederick, Maryland; Alexandria, 
Virginia; and Washington, D. C., clubs 
were present. The principal talk was 
given by Kiwanian W. B. Bennett of the 
Frederick club. A very interesting talk 
was also made by the guest of honor, 


Opelika, 
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Governor Claude W. Barrick of the 
Pacific-Northwest District. 
NEBRASKA-IOWA 
One of the most successful inter-club 


events ever held in the surrounding ter- 
ritory was staged by the McCook, Ne- 
braska, Kiwanians recently when mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Clubs of North 
Platte, Gothenburg and Lexington were 
invited to participate in a picnic at Cur- 


tis, a town centrally located between 
these various points. 
The more than 100 Kiwanians and 


their ladies in attendance were guests of 
the Curtis Chamber of Commerce. A 
tour was made through the campus and 
buildings of the Nebraska College of 
Agriculture, followed by a picnic and 
sports event. Coffee and ice cream were 
served by the local commercial club. 
Kiwanian Roy F. Cotterell of North 
Platte acted as toastmaster and Judge 
Isaac J. Nisley, also of North Platte, 
spoke of general appreciation to Curtis. 
A very interesting address was also giv- 
en by President H. C. Clapp of the Mc- 


Cook club and all those present took 
part in the “Fellowship Hour” program. 
This fellowship between members and 


friends strengthens Kiwanis considerably. 








Twenty Thousand Attend Kiwanis Picnic 


RECORD crowd of over 20,000 
A children and adults, probably the 
largest crowd gathered at any Kiwanis 
occasion, attended the seventh annual 
picnic of the Kiwanis clubs of Division 
VI. of the Ohio District at Euclid Beach 
Park, Cleveland. Every year the clubs 
had a large picnic and each time they 


have learned to do the job better, all of 
which is indicated by this extremely large 
attendance. 

The Kiwanians took charge of all the 
amusements at famous Euclid Beach Park 








and the admission price of 
covered all the amusements, rides, thrills, 
motion pictures, dancing, games and 
sports. The popularity of the event has 
grown from year to year until it has be- 
come an event looked forward to for 
months by the children of the district. 
This the crowds at some of the 
concessions were so dense that there were 
waiting lines five hundred feet long. 

A field meet was held in the afternoon 
at which many Kiwanis members and their 
ladies distinguished themselves. District 


fifty cents 


year 





Governor Bill Williams won laurels in 
fire fighting and novelty foot races. 

The Picnic Committee was under the 
general chairmanship of Karl A. Koepf 
of the East Cleveland club, who was as 
sisted by various committees. 

The picnic not only did a vast amount 
of good in publicizing Kiwanis throughout 
the district but it afforded the clubs in 
dividually and collectively an appreciable 
fund with which to carry on under-privi- 
leged child work. 

The affair was very prominently publi- 
cized, The Cleveland Press having given 


first page of a special Kiwanis edition 
mostly to pictures. 





A record crowd of over 20.000 children and adults attended the seventh annual picnic of the Kiwanis clubs of Division VI. of the Ohio District at 


Euclid Beach Park, Cleveland. Left: 
land. General Chairman; 
Williams; 
Circle, 


and Karl Kist, Southeast Cleveland, Sports. 


Members of the Picnic Committee and district officers are, top row, left to right: 
District Secretary Pete Land; William C. Landphair, West Park, Cleveland, Amusements; District Governor William A. 
left to right: Past Lieutenant-Governor Charles G. White; Paul G. McKinley, University 
Cleveland, Publicity; William F. Ulrich, Lakewood, Registration; and Lieutenant-Governor Robert H. Sanborn. Right: 


"Seated, 


waiting to ride. 


Karl A. Koepf, East Cleve- 


A small part of the crowd 
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Clubs Are Active 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 
their value in suggestions to other clubs 








Kiwanis Club of Chicago Heights, Illinois, gets the Forest Preserve District to build a band stand, 


then sponsors series of band concerts and baseball days. 
Kiwanians from left to right: President Ephgrave, 


school Band, with Kiwanian Bandmaster Crumb. 


This shows the Bloom Township High- 


Hollingsed, Gaunt, Bomberg, Peterson, Briggs, Wolfe, Arney, Mayor Bergin, Major Gale of the 
Forest Preserve, Wilkening, Shapiro, Wilson, Whitfield, Past President Gansen, Leising, and Lawler. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois, says “Let's Go” and It Does 
From 24 Members to 58! 
By LOUIS A. WHELAN, Secretary 


HICAGO HEIGHTS, Illinois, an in- 
C dustrial community of 22,000, found 
itself with 11,000 persons living off the 
civic relief. Many business men would 
have been added to this list, but they had 
built up a reserve for depression times. 

In 1929 we had three large, old es- 


tablished banks and one new bank, 
which had just started. The three large 
ones had combined deposits of seven 


million dollars. In July, 1932, we had 
our three banks closed, but the new one, 
with deposits of $130,000, still open. 

Our Kiwanis club which normally had 
a membership of 35 members was down 
to 24 members. We knew, or thought 
we knew that the city was sold on Ki- 
wanis, as we have been supplying milk 
to the undernourished school children 
for several years. Our budget called 
for $300.00 for this milk fund. Our 
dues were still $30.00 per year. We 
could not cut our dues, without cutting 
our milk supply. Our club would not 
want to exist without the milk fund. 

A Minstrel show was suggested; the 
talent to be furnished by members and 
to be directed by club members. 

The show was put on, with a notice 
to the public that every cent from the 
sale of tickets was to go to purchase 
milk for undernourished children. The 


hall was packed both nights, and every 
one admitted that they saw a good 
show. We netted $506.00 for our fund. 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


In November, 1932, we had 27 mem- 
bers. In January, 1933, we had 52 
members. This could not have’ been 
done without the Minstrel show, as that 
was the first thing that sold our club to 
the city, re-sold our club to the 27 
active members and to the deleted 
members. 

We again put on our annual minstrel 
show in April and netted another $500.00 
for our milk fund. 

At the present time, with 
conditions very bad, although picking up, 
we have 58 of the liveliest and best Ki- 
wanians in Illinois. We have not had 
any attendance contests or any paid 
programs and our attendance for the 
Our com- 


business 


first six months was 83.75%. 
mittees are functioning, through the ac- 
tive leadership and guidance of a very 
active vice-president. 

Our club then 
day for the youngsters with “Rabbit” 
Maranville as the main attraction. This 
event is to be repeated in early September, 
with Cuyler, Warneke, Grimm, Berger 
and Maranville as the speakers. 

Every citizen of Chicago Heights will 
tell you that the Kiwanis club is a live 
organization doing things for the children 
and city. 


sponsored a_ baseball 





Des Moines, lowa, Completes Shoe Project 


ACK in 1932, on a hot mid-summer 
B day, a small group of Des Moines Ki- 
wanians gathered together for an_in- 
formal luncheon to discuss community 
problems and out of that meeting came 
an idea that soon was to become an activ- 





ity of real merit and one which the com- 
munity will in no way forget—The Ki- 
wanis Shoe Project—designed to take 
care of the needs of the unfortunate dur 
ing the winter months. 

To eliminate all possibility of duplica- 


—] 


Whenever Des Moines, Iowa, Kiwanians found it mecessary to replenish their stock of old shoes in 


The Kiwanis Shoe Shop, they sponsored 


a movie for children at which the admission to the the_tre 


was one or more pairs of shoes in wearable or repairable condition. In this way hundreds of pairs 
of shoes were secured. 
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tion of effort, a meeting was called and 
invitations to attend were extended to 
representatives of the various charitable 
institutions in the city, as well as to 
members of other organizations. Among 
those represented were a group of Ki- 
wanis ladies and from them came real 
support. 

After several meetings with the repair 
men of the city they offered their utmost 
coéperation and promised repair work at 
absolute cost or less. 

The next procedure was to obtain a 
storeroom, one that would be located in 
a central part of the down town dis- 
trict and one which would permit distri- 
bution of the shoes from a point easily 
accessible to all persons in need. This 
was graciously donated by a Kiwanian. 

Interest now centered in the method of 
distribution and the Priscilla Club of 
Des Moines was suggested as a source of 
outlet—an oranization of some _ thirty 
women banded together primarily for 
relief to needy school children, with work- 
ers in each school precinct and the Ju- 
venile Court. 

The entire plan, along with a request 
for an appropriation of eight hundred 
dollars to make possible the distribution 
of about fifteen hundred pairs of shoes. 
was endorsed by the Board of Directors 
and the entire membership. 

A very capable worker was engaged to 
handle the disbursement of the shoes in 
the shop and plans were laid to obtain 
shoes. A movie for children was ar- 
ranged at which the admission to the 
theatre was one or more pairs of shoes 
in wearable or repairable condition. Sev- 
eral Kiwanians offered prizes for the 
best collection of shoes and some chil- 
dren brought as many as eighty and even 
one hundred pairs of shoes, bent upon 
winning a prize. This theatre party pro- 
vided several hundreds of pairs of shoes, 
half of which needed little or no repair- 
ing. 

Came the fall and with it The Kiwanis 
Shoe Shop—a realization fulfilled. News- 
papers contributed space to the project. 
people of the city responded, men offer- 
ed their help in building shelves, boxes. 
etc., and the Parks Commissioner loaned 
tables and benches to use in fitting and 
displaying shoes. 

About this time a bridge party was 
arranged at the leading hotel by the Ki- 
wanis ladies, which was attended by 
more than four hundred people. Through 
the courtesy of a down town merchant. 
the proceeds purchased fifteen hundred 
pairs of hose and several dozen blankets 
and comforters. The ladies distributed 
the blankets and comforters, and _ the 
hosiery was disbursed through the Shoe 
Shop. 

It was now deemed advisable to move 
the Shop to another location and again 
the club was furnished with a spacious 
room, without charge, to carry on the 
work. 

The project was progressing with 
amazing rapidity and some three hun- 
dred pairs of shoes had been distributed, 
yut more shoes had to be collected. The 
Boy Scouts put on a drive, further news- 
paper publicity prevailed and another 
movie party was staged. All of this 





produced hundreds of pairs of more 
shoes. Through the courtesy of the Sal- 
vation Army, a man was placed in the 
Shop where he made emergency repairs 
and minor repairs in a very capable 
manner. 

By the end of the year, some eleven 
hundred people had been serviced and 
through the splendid work of the Priscilla 
Club and the Kiwanis ladies the project 
continued smoothly until more than two 
thousand pairs of shoes had been dis- 
tributed. Soon spring began to draw 
nearer and with it less need for relief 
and at the end of April the Shop was 
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closed for the season. When the final 
day arrived it was found that three 
thousand and five pairs of shoes had 
been placed in service—a figure far be- 
yond the club’s expectations. Eleven 
hundred and sixty-eight pairs went to 
men, eleven hundred and eighty to chil- 
dren and six hundred and fifty-seven to 
women. 

The committee responsible for this fine 
work, which consisted of fifteen members, 
remained within its budget and expended 
766.26, or an average cost per pair of 
twenty-five and one-half cents. Worth 
while? Yes, indeed! 





Rochester, N. Y., “Best Kiwanian” Contest 
By RALPH S. GOOD 


Chairman, Committee on Publicity 


= 


George F. Hixson (left) being congratulated 

by Clyde G. Spear, President of the Kiwanis 

Club of Rochester for being awarded the honors 
of “Best Kiwanian” for the year. 


ternational President and _ three 

times President of the Kiwanis 
Club of Rochester, New York, has come 
additional honors by reason of having 
been awarded a bronze plaque, illus- 
trated by the accompanying photo- 
graph, for being the best Kiwanian for 
the year, 1933, in a contest conducted 
from April 19 to June 21. 

This contest proved an overwhelming 
success in our club. It increased our 
average attendance of members from 
65 to approximately 90. It created new 
life and enthusiasm in the club, which 
when increased by the new members 
brought into the club, will undoubtedly 
bring our club “out of the silver and 
into the gold”, which was our contest 
for getting into the gold division of 
clubs. 

According to our information _ this 
was the second contest of its kind ever 
to be staged by any Kiwanis club, the 
first one having been conducted by the 


tT, GEORGE F. HIXSON, first In- 


Kiwanis Club of Asheville, North Car- 
olina. The rules and scoring system 
closely follow those of the Asheville club. 


Securing new members, bringing of 
guests, getting former members back, 
and visitations by all members to all 


other members was_ the of the 
contest. 

Scoring system. 

A new member counted for 200 points; 
guests counted attendance at the 
first meeting of the contest was 2 
points and each succeeding meeting 
doubled. If a member missed a meet- 
ing he was given the number of points 
he would have received on the day of 
his first absence. Visits to fellow mem- 
bers at home or office counted for 50 
points and to members who were sick, 
100 points. The scores were kept by the 
Attendance Committee with the assist- 
ance of the secretary. Space for visita- 
tion signatures was provided in newly 
printed club rosters. 

Twenty-six new members were added 


object 


25; 





Bronze plaque awarded to Past International 
President George F. Hixson in “Best Kiwanian” 
Contest of Rochester, New York, club. 
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to the club and George Hixson was re- 
sponsible for six of them. 

The second best Kiwanian, James W. 
Chapman, is a comparatively new mem- 
ber of the club, having joined less than 
a year prior to the beginning of the 
contest. 

The third best, Will A. 
charter member of the Rochester club. 

Fourth in the contest was Harry J. 
Taillie, past president of the Rochester 
club. 

C. Elmer Fisher, captain of the win- 
ning team, Sinawik, (Kiwanis spelled 
backwards) is, at the present time, a 
vice-president of our club; John M. Hoef- 
flin, captain of the Navy Team, is a pres- 
ent director of the Rochester club; Harry 
J. Taillie, captain of the Go-Getters, was 
mentioned in the above paragraph; John 
H. Brunner, captain of the Army team, 
is an Adjutant of the Salvation Army 
in charge of its work in this district; 
Sidney H. Carlson, captain of the Ma- 
rines, is a very active Kiwanian and at 
the present time is serving as our 
club’s song leader. He also has the good 
fortune of being a gifted tenor and has 
appeared several Kiwanis con- 
ferences and conventions. 

Ten members of our club secured the 
signature of every club member in_ his 
roster book which meant that they had 
a perfect visitation score. 

In closing, I might add that our “Best 
Kiwanian,” George F. Hixson, together 
with our President, Clyde G. Spear, repre- 
sented the Rochester club at the 17th 
annual International Convention held at 
Los Angeles. Mr. Hixson has a _ record 
of attending every International Conven- 
tion except one. President Spear reports 
that the subject of the Rochester “Best 
Kiwanian” contest was discussed at the 
Los Angeles Convention. 

May I reiterate that this contest proved 
to be most advantageous and that the 
Rochester club recommends it to all other 
Kiwanis clubs. We will be glad to an- 
swer any questions. 


Lewis, is a 


before 


® Reidsville, North Carolina, 
Holds Successful Indoor Carnival 


The Reidsville club recently held a 
very successful indoor carnival, known as 
Kiwanis Mardi Gras, to raise funds for 
under-privileged child work. Various 
committees were formed and a warehouse 
was marked off into ten-foot spaces and 
these spaces were sold to local merchants. 
The center of the floor was retained for 
automobile spaces. 

As the club only had $50.00 in the 
treasury, the first thing Reidsville Ki- 
wanians did was to sell the spaces and 
collect in advance. This, of course, showed 
the confidence the merchants placed upon 
the club. Enough carnival equipment 
and decorations were purchased at a sac- 
rifice price and a local man was employ- 
ed to assemble the equipment. In addi- 
tion to wheels of chance and various 
concessions a very interesting program 
was arranged. 

At the conclusion of the show it was 
found that the club, in addition to hav- 
ing $1,000 worth of equipment on hand, 


had realized a net profit of around 
$350.00. 

Reidsville Kiwanians feel that they 
will be able to stage this same carnival 
next year with at least one-third less ex- 
pense and they will be glad to co- 
éperate with any Kiwanis club through- 
out the land which may desire any in- 
formation along this line. 


® South Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Active 

South Milwaukee Kiwanians have been 
doing outstanding work and are proud of 
their accomplishments. They repaired the 
Boy Scout Camp by raising and straight- 
ening the buildings, repairing the roofs, 
rebuilding the latrine, rewiring the build- 
ings throughout, and by providing and 
fitting screens, etc. 

The club has supported basketball, 
bowling and other sports activities in 
and about the city, participated in bowl- 
ing tournaments and sponsored a city- 
wide golf tournament. 

Very pleasant relations heretofore es- 
tablished by having farmers as guests at 
meetings, etc., have been further devel- 
oped between the city and farming com- 
munities. 

In addition to sponsoring the 40th An- 
niversary of the incorporation of South 
Milwaukee, the club participated in the 
4-H Club celebration of the George 
Washington Bicentennial and has_ been 
greatly interested in boys and girls work. 


®@ Cobalt, Ontario, 
Honors Poet's Memory 

Citizens of Cobalt’s later years recently 
joined with several old-timers who had 
known Dr. William Henry Drummond, 
world famous Habitant Poet who wrote 
most of his poems in Cobalt, at a 
banquet as one phase of the Drummond 
Memorial Celebration sponsored by the 
Kiwanis club. Many interesting talks 
were given relating to incidents in the 
poet’s life and a fine program was pre- 
sented. 

The poet-physician lived in a _ log 
house on the mine property bearing his 
name, the Drummond Mine, which pro- 
duced a very lerge amount of silver. He 
died in Cobalt in 1912. 

In a simple ceremony of quiet dignity, 
the memory of the Habitant Poet had 
been honored at Kerr Lake prior to the 
banquet, when the Earl of Bessborough, 
Governor-General of Canada and patron 
of arts, unveiled a bronze plaque which 
recalls to the mind of the passerby that 
here “mined—wrote—died” Dr. William 
Henry Drummond. Many notables. 
friends of the poet and citizens were 
present for the ceremony, as well as 
members of his family. 

The entire project was started and 
brought to a successful conclusion by the 
Kiwanians of Cobalt, the work at the 
Memorial being done by Kiwanians and 
the necessary funds were raised within 
the club membership. 


“wy 
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® Lake View, Chicago, 
Illinois, Stages 
Handicraft Exposition 

Visitors numbering about 1,500 daily 
viewed the Sixth Annual Youths Handi- 
craft Exposition sponsored by the Lake 
View club and held in a beautiful large 
store situated in the local business dis- 
trict. The exhibit was open to the public 
for a week and of the 18 elementary 
schools in that section, 16 participated. 
About 400 pupils from these schools, 
with more than 1,000 articles, entered the 
contest. 

A group of Burley school children were 
placed in one of the large show windows 
where they demonstrated daily how these 
various articles were made. This demon- 
stration always attracted a large crowd 
of interested spectators and the articles 
made by these children are of such ex- 
cellent workmanship that they are sold to 
such well known stores as Carson Pirie 
Scott and Company, and to the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, etc., for re-sale to 
the public. 

Other schools also had group exhibits. 
‘There were quaint old castles with tow- 
ers constructed from old tin cans, furni- 
ture made from old discarded shipping 
boxes, aeroplanes and boats. One young- 
ster was exceptionally skillful in carv- 
ing Indian Heads and had a number of 
these on exhibit. Painting, clay modeling, 
drawing and rug weaving also attracted 
a great deal of attention and girls as 
young as ten years of age exhibited 
dresses made entirely by themselves. 

This exhibit has been growing year by 
year and there were more entries and 
participating at this ex- 
hibit than ever before. The teachers in- 
terested in this type of work in the 
schools have come to look upon this ex- 
hibit as an extra spur to the children’s 
ambitions in making these articles and 
they plan their work in such a way as 
to have these articles ready at the 
time of the exhibit. There is also great 
interest in the placing of the best group 
project among the various schools and 
there are several children who have won 
prizes for their work for several years. 

The work of handling the exhibit is in 
charge of the Committee on Boys Activ- 
ity of the club. Needless to say it took 
careful planning and some little work on 
the part of those interested in arranging 
this exposition. The store used for the 
exhibit was donated to the club by Mr. 
W. A. Wieboldt of the Wieboldt Stores, 
Inc., and the tables used in the store 
for the exhibit were loaned to the club 
by a local department store. One mem- 
ber of the club furnished wall paper for 
the temporary decorating of the walls 
and another member donated the work 
of lighting the store. The members of 
the committee took turns in being at the 
store during the exhibit and appointed 
judges for the various types of exhibits 
entered. 

President Robert 


more schools 


Hoffman presented 


some fifty prizes to the winners in the 
various types of handicraft on the closing 
night of the exhibit. There were also spe- 
cial prizes awarded as group prizes to 
several of the schools and nine special 
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prizes were awarded to the children of 
the Burley School who had been making 
toys, bags and baskets in the show window, 

The Lake View club has seen this ex- 
hibit grow in favor with the children, 
their teachers and the public to such an 
extent that they feel that this is an en- 
deavor which warrants the attention and 
consideration of every club located in 
urban districts. The club feels that if 
this could be worked into a joint ex- 
hibit and if this idea could be worked in 
such a way so children of every school in 
Chicago would have a like opportunity 
of exhibiting their work in a joint ex- 
hibit of all schools, it would be a great 
boon to this type of child endeavor. 


®@ Los Angeles, California, 
Joins With McKinley Home 
Boys for Annual Field Day 

Day of Days! That is what the 280 
boys at McKinley Home declared when 
100 Kiwanians of the Los Angeles club 
and their families joined with them in 
their Annual Field Day recently. 

















Mr. Leo Duncan and his wonderful dog, Rin Tin 

Tin, Jr., were grext favorites with the McKinley 

Home boys at their Annual Field Day. One 

hundred Los Angeles, California, Kiwanians and 

their ladies and friends joined with the boys for 
this event. 


Competition was always at a_ fever’s 
heat in the various field, track and swim- 
ming events. To show off in the broad 
jump, one boy jumped over 19 feet and 
seven inches. A little practice and a few 
years will make him a champion. 

A much tooted game of baseball was 
played between the McKinley Boys and 
a team made up of Kiwanians, which re- 
sulted in the Kiwanians coming out on 
the short end of the toot 8 to 5. 

Peanuts, popcorn and pop were very 
much in evidence during the game. The 
umpire was so good he even had the 
peanuts shelled for him. 

The real treat came when Leo Duncan 
of “Rin Tin Tin” motion picture fame 
arrived with his famous horse, “Noble 
Crescent,” a beautiful piece of horse 
flesh, well trained and ridden by a master 
who is a real showman. After Leo got 
through exhibiting his rare horsemanship, 
he congregated the crowd on the lawn in 
front of the swimming pool and put on 
a real show with his wonderful dog, “Rin 
Tin Tin, Jr.” Sonny (as Leo calls him) 
demonstrated that he is a chip off the 
old block, doing everything his master 
asked. This was a great thrill for the 
boys and will long be remembered. 

To round up a perfect day, Kiwanian 

















Kiwanians of Weiser, Idaho, served free barbecued meat sandwiches and coffee to over 5,000 farmers 


who attended the second annual Farmers Picnic sponsored by the club at Oregon Trail Park. 


Leon Shaw, Superintendent of the Home, 
provided a sumptuous picnic lawn supper 
at which time the winners of the various 
events were presented with very useful 
prizes. 


@ Saint Petersburg, Florida, 
Stocks Lake With 15,000 
Fingerlings 

Crescent Lake, in the heart of Saint 
Petersburg, and adjacent to the winter 
training camp of the World Champion 
New York Yankees, has been stocked 
with 15,000 big-mouth bass fingerlings, 
through the efforts of Kiwanians of that 
city. From the placid waters in which 
Babe Ruth poles his pre-season home 
runs, fishermen next winter will be tak- 
ing good size bass, which grow here at 
the rate of about one pound a year. 

The lake, which has an open season 
for fly and artificial bait fishing of two 
and a half months a year, is situated in a 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Saint Petersburg, Florida, recently stocked Crescent Lake with 
15,000 big-mouth bass fingerlings in cooperation with the State Fish Commission. 





twenty-acre city park, beautifully land- 
scaped with tropical trees and_ shrubs, 
and easily accessible from all sections o/ 
the city. 

The bass fingerlings were obtained 
through the efforts of Kiwanian William 
F. Davenport and other members of 
the Committee on Public Affairs, includ 
ing L. L. McMasters, Horace Williams, 
York Bridell, P. K. Smiley, J. B. Green, 
C. M. Blanc, Fred H. Cole, John W. 
Davis, R. J. Foster, A. G. Macauley, Nat 
W. Parker and Elwyn T. Moore. 

Contact was made with C. C. Wood- 
ward, State Game Commissioner, and the 
fingerlings were brought to Saint Peters- 
burg by R. G. Garrett, Superintendent 
of the State Fish Hatchery at Winter 
Haven. Kiwanian Davenport and _his 
committee worked for several months on 
this project, which has been hailed with 
approbation by the sportsmen of Saint 
Petersburg. 
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® Annual Farmers Picnic 
Fills Long Felt Need 
in Weiser, Idaho 

The Kiwanis Club of Weiser, Idaho, re- 
cently held another of its successful 
Farmer Picnics at Oregon Trail Park in 
Weiser. Over 5,000 farmers and their 
families three western Idaho and 
Oregon attended. Barbecued 
meat hot coffee were 


from 
counties 
sandwiches and 
served free. 

Following the luncheon the audience 
heard an outstanding address by the Hon. 
T. A. Walters, First Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, who discussed the Feder- 
al Farm Legislation recently enacted by 
Congress. 

Since Weiser is a metropolis of a rich 
the Kiwanis club was 
desire to cement more 
closely the friendly relations existing be- 
tween the population and the 
people of the city, the local club last 
year sponsored a Picnic, sup- 


farming era and 


prompted by a 
farming 


Farmers 


plying free barbecued lunches at noon 
and a speaker of national prominence. 
The crowd attending the initial picnic 


last year was estimated at nearly 5,000 
and the event made such a profound im- 
pression upon the farmers attending that 
grange organizations hun- 
individual conferred 
with Weiser Kiwanians, pointing out the 


several and 


dreds of farmers 
fact that the picnic filled a long felt nced 
and urged that it be annual 
affair. 


made an 


® Baxley, Georgia, 
Looks Forward 

One million and a quarter sweet pota- 
to plants have been set out in the munici- 
pal garden in Atlanta, after being pre- 
sented to that city at a Kiwanis celebra- 
tion held in Baxley recently. 

The plants, sufficient to set out more 
than 125 acres and produce more than 


15,000 bushels of fancy Porto Rico yams, 
will aid Georgia’s capitol city in caring 
for the unemployed. 

The presentation was made before a 
vast assembly of plant growers and dis- 
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An outstanding meeting was held in Columbus, Mississippi, when Kiwanians of that city observed 


National 


Cotton Week with a program feczturing J. 


Ledyard, Tupelo cotton mill president. 


The sign on the bale of cotton says “Make the most of Mississippi, the club joins in a widespread 
educational effort to stimulate the use and sales.” 


tinguished civic leaders by Lieutenant- 
Governor W. Glenn Thomas of Jesup, 
and the acceptance was by Mayor James 
L. Key of Atlanta. 

President Ed. Jarman of the Baxley 
club presided at the presentation cere- 
monies and presented Mayor H. C. Mc- 
Crackin of that city. Mayor McCrackin 
welcomed the distinguished visitors and 
expressed the gratification of the city of 
Baxley and the Kiwanis club for their 
privilege to aid in caring for the needy. 
Gevernor Eugene Talmadge was present 
and his talk was one of the high lights of 
the meeting. Among the other principal 
speakers were Dr. P. H. Comas, a mem- 
ber of the Georgia Legislature; State 
Senators Gordon Knox and Andrew J. 
Tuton; and Jack Williams, Past Presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Waycross 
and President of the Georgia Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Following the delightful 
fish fry was held on the banks of thi 
Altamaha River, with the Baxley club 


addresses, a 


acting as host. 

The plants were shipped from Baxley 
to Atlanta by truck, the charges being 
paid for by the Atlanta club, and the 
planting was supervised by O. J. Huie, 
Chairman of the Garden Committee of 
Atlanta. 


® Saint Boniface, Manitoba, 
Opens Public Park 
Saint Boniface Kiwanians officially 
opened the first public park in the city 
of Saint Boniface, which was sponsored 
and developed by the club, before a con- 
course of approximately 2,500 people. 
The new park, which is about 10 acres 
in extent, is situated along the picturesque 
Seine River and contains a large swim- 


ming and wading pool, which has a 


graduated bottom to provide bathing for 
the most diminutive. 

As a result of an Essay Contest open 
to all pupils of 14 years and under of the 
four public schools of the city for the 
choice of a name for the park, “Kiwanis 








Middletown, New York, Kiwanians organized a children’s carnival and gave a pony as a grand prize. A number of smaller prizes and ice cream were 
also donated by the members. One street in the center of town was devoted to this carnival through the courtesy of city officials and a good time 
was had by grownups as well as the children. 
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Seven hundred and fifty jig-saw puzzles were forwarded to the different children’s homes and old 
folk’s homes in the State of Florida by the Kiwanians of Delray Beach. Left to right: President 


L. C. Hand, Earle S. Roberts, M. 


Happyland” was chosen, and besides a 
special prize awarded for the suggested 
name, three valuable prizes were awarded 
to the three best essays in each school. 

Material costing some $2,000 has been 
used and the club expects to be able to 
raise another $800 to complete its pro- 
gram. 


@ Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
Sponsors Playground Activities 

The Newburyport club, while not yet 
a year old, undertook to sponsor the 
playground activities of the city, when 
the city had cut off the usual appropria- 
tion on account of necessary economies. 

The club held a tag day to raise funds, 
employed supervisors for each of the 
two municipal playgrounds and secured 
the hearty approval and coéperation of 
the citizens and civic institutions in gen- 
eral. 

The local newspaper gave generous 
praise and the Boston Evening American 
published pictures. 

Newburyport Kiwanians are very en- 
thusiastic over the project and it is nota- 
ble as one which, in a time of scarcity of 
funds, was carried out with very little 
expense to the members and proved to be 
the big event of the year in volunteer 
charitable achievements. 


@ East Los Angeles, 
California, Interested In 
Reforestation Project 

The East Los Angeles club has been 
interested in the Reforestation Project 
of the Los Angeles City Schools in the 
Clear Creek Canyon of the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest for several years. 

Back in 1926, Kiwanian Tom _ Elson, 
then president of the Kiwanis club and 
principal of the Roosevelt High School, 
took a group of Key Club prospects and 
other pupils to the site of the Reforesta- 
tion Camp and cleared burned brush and 
planted trees and seeds. On their re- 
turn trip they struck out through the 
chaparral and forced their way through 


N. Weinerman and H. A. Hubbard. 


the dense underbrush, pioneering a new 
and shorter trail. 

Since that time, Kiwanian Elson and 
boys from the Roosevelt and Alexander 
Hamilton High Schools have made a 
number of trips to the camp to aid in 
the work. But that was just a beginning. 
As a result of a wonderful talk before 
the club on this good work, the president 
of the club appointed a Reforestation 
Committee to investigate and to act in 
the name of the club. 

The Reforestation Committee has, to 
date, organized nine Sunday trips to the 
camp and has contributed approximately 
ten tons of building material for the con- 
struction of housing for the school boys 
who have been engaged in the work of 
reforesting the area. They have organ- 
ized work parties of Kiwanians and their 
boys to aid in the construction and have 
given support in every way. 








Members of the East Los Angeles, California, 
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The committee’s latest contribution was 
a load of cement with which an out-of- 
doors fireplace and Scout circle was 
made. 


®@ Chatham, Ontario, 
Sponsors Essay Contest 

One of the highwater marks in serv- 
ice of the Kiwanis club was reached when 
the winners in a recent essay contest 
sponsored by the club were entertained 
at a dinner and presented with the 
prizes doriated in this worthy undertak- 
ing. In addition to the essayists their 
parents and teachers were also numbered 
among the guests. 

This pleasant social evening culmin- 
ated one of the most praiseworthy activ- 
ities undertaken by the club in recent 
years. It was sponsored in an effort to 
inspire the children of the public and 
separate schools of the county to a high- 
er conception of their advantages as 
Canadian citizens and their responsibili 
ties to their country. 

An inspiring address was given over 
the radio by Judge Uriah McFadden on 
“Canada’s Greatest Asset,” which pro- 
vided subject matter for the essays and 
pupils of the third and fourth grades 
were invited to enter the contest. 

Over 125 essays were submitted and 
after careful reading the judges selected 
three winners in each class. 

In addition to the program features at 
the banquet, the winners of the first 
prizes read their essays and several out- 
standing talks were given. 
® Binghamton, New York, 

Puts "New Deal’ Wheels 
in Motion 

Binghamton, like all other similar com- 
munities, was affected noticeably by the 
years of depression. It remained for 


someone to do something, anything to 
present a change from the gloomy future 
outlook. 

Through a meeting of the Retail Mer- 
chants Bureau of the Binghamton Cham- 
decidedly 


ber of Commerce, a novel 





Kiwanis club and their boys planting memorial trees 


at the school Reforestation Camp. 
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scheme was presented. Numerous active 
Kiwanians, members also of the Chamber 
of Commerce, became likewise active in 
this scheme. 

Why not a coéperative retail merchants 
sale on every necessary commodity and 
line of merchandise? Why not, indeed, 
agreed all 

Over 150 retail merchants became in- 
terested in preparing to carry on “Bing- 
hamton Days—Three Great Codperative 
Shopping Days — The greatest Sales 
Event in the History of Southern New 
York.” 

Active in this campaign were Kiwan- 
ians Floyd D. McLean, Benjamin Welden, 
Edward Grube, Clarence Kelsey and Zina 
Harvey, and numerous others. 

Prices slashed and merchandise 
and commodities strewn about on tables 
and counters to meet the hopefully ex- 
pectant on-rush of potential purchasers. 

Three days prior to “Binghamton 
Days” named as the days upon 
which to publicize this great sales event. 
within a radius of sixty 
miles carried columns of publicity, along 
with advertising, and the story was told 


were 


were 


Newspapers 
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Jersey City, New Jersey, Kiwanians sent one hundred boys to Star Lake Camp, Butler, at the 
sole expense of the club for one month. 


ene hundred boys to Star Lake Camp, 
Butler, New Jersey, for one month, at a 
total expense to the club of $2,500. These 
one hundred boys were selected from a 


a, 
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Twelve hundred 4-H Club boys and girls of Jefferson County, Alabama, were entertained in 
Birmingham recently by the Kiwanis club of that city. 


to radio listeners. The business streets 
were gayly decorated with banners and 
the highways and the sur- 
rounding territory were placarded in an 
orderly manner. Then, too, came _ the 
“Radio Ad Ship,” a huge boat on wheels, 
whose musical entertainment and broad- 
cast message delivered the story through- 
out the countryside. 

About 20,000 nearby neighbors and 
friends availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities offered, many coming by bus, 
the rates having been reduced to just 
half fare especially for this occasion, and 
many drove their own motor cars, traffic 
rules and parking restrictions being taboo 
during this event. Free transportation 
was also granted in the city by the 
local Traction Company. 

Was the move a success? Well, Bing- 
hamton’s citizenry is again wearing that 
pre-depression smile and there is a new 
confidence in the future. 


byways of 


®@ Jersey City, New Jersey, 
Sends One Hundred Under- 
Privileged Boys to Camp 

Following an annual procedure the Ki- 
wanis Club of Jersey City recently sent 


list of over 800 names of under-privileged 
and undernourished children. 

The main portion of the annual fund 
for this purpose is raised from the club’s 
“Kiwanis Follies,’ and another portion 
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comes from income from the Joan Vic- 
toria Berman Fund set aside by Victor 
Berman for under-privileged child work. 

The club always visits the camp and 
fraternizes with the boys and in that 
way shows a personal interest. Some of 
the club members keep in touch with the 
boys during the winter months. 


® Twelve Hundred 4-H Club 
Boys and Girls Entertained 
by Birmingham, Alabama 


Twelve hundred 4-H Club boys and 
girls of Jefferson County, Alabama, were 
recently entertained in Birmingham by 
the Kiwanis club of that city. This is 
an annual event, as the Birmingham club 
appropriates sufficient funds each year to 
take care of all expenses in connection 
with the trip. 

The boys and girls were transported 
from every rural community in school 
buses, arriving at nine o'clock, and were 
guests of the Alabama Theatre for one 
and a half hours. Led by the Boys In- 
dustrial School Band, they then marched 
through the principal streets of Bir- 
mingham with Howard Yeilding, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture of 
the club, directing the parade. 





Several rustic bridges and a rock garden were developed in connection with the lake-park project 
of the Kiwanis Club of Hiawatha, Kansas. 
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At the Court House, brief addresses of 
welcome were made by the Chairman of 
the County Commission and County 
Superintendent of Education, The boys 
and girls were then transported to Avon- 
dale Park where the remainder of the 
day was spent in playing games, visiting 


the zoo and being entertained by the 
Band. Free ice cream was served by 
the club. 


Jefferson County has one of the largest 
1-H Club enrollments in the South and 
this good work is under the management 
of Kiwanian J. L. Liles, County Agent, 
and Miss Gladys McCain, County Home 
Demonstration Agent. 


®@ Hiawatha, Kansas, 
Sponsors Lake-Park 
Project 


Hiawatha, Kansas, had been without a 
public park and swimming pool for a 
decade, therefore, last fall, members of 
the Kiwanis club began a survey of tracts 
of land in the community with a view of 
leasing land, buying it, or arousing suffi- 
cient interest in a lake-park project to 
induce the city to start one. 

Due to efforts of the club, the project 
was completed early this summer and a 
twenty-two-acre tract known as_ Lake 
Hiawatha, although only seven acres were 
under water, was dedicated by Alfred 
M. Landon, Governor of Kansas. 

Dr. G. L. Teall, Joe Meek, K. M. 
Griffith, John House, L. T. Hargis and 
Dr. C...P... Bryer appointed last 


October to survey of possible 


were 
make a 
lake-park sites and were assisted by Dr. 
R. T. Nichols and Jack Helfrich, at that 
time president and secretary of the club. 
Another Kiwanian, Mayor Newton Reyn- 
olds, became greatly interested and when 
he learned Kansas had allowed a 
share of the federal Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation’s work relief money, he 
secured more than $9,000 for Hiawatha. 
He spent the money employing nearly 
two hundred men would otherwise 


been 


who 


have been dependent upon charity. A 








Mrs. Kate Mike, Winnebago Indian Gold Star 
Mother honored by Kiwanis Club of Neillsville, 


Wisconsin. Standing beside her is Kiwanian 
Herb Brown, City Clerk, who assisted in ar- 
ranging her trip overseas. 
city reservoir was constructed, water 


impounded, and acres of brush cleared 
away and a wilderness was made a place 
of beauty. 

Although the lake-park is city proper- 
ty, it is regarded as having been spon 
sored by Kiwanians. A bathing beach 
for children, a deep pool for adult swim- 


mers, facilities for boating, picnicking, 

horseback riding, soft ball games and 

other amusements were provided. 

® Neillsville, Wisconsin, 

Honors Indian Gold Star Mother 
The Kiwanis Club of Neillsville, Wis- 


consin, recently held a meeting honoring 
Mrs. Kate Mike, Winnebago Indian Gold 
Star mother; her son, Jesse Mike; his 
wife, formerly Miss White- 
pine; and daughter, Priscilla. Mike 


Josephine 
Mrs. 


42! 
recently returned from a trip overseas 
to visit the grave of her son, Dewey, who 
was gathered to his ancestors and the 
Great Spirit and sleeps in a cemetery 
near Paris. 

Mrs. Mike came to the meeting clothed 
in her beautiful Winnebago costume and 
was greeted with great enthusiasm by the 
members of the club, to which 
sponded most heartily. Her daughter-in 
law spoke on her behalf most graciously 
and with great poise. 

At New York this 
presented with an 
closed in a which also served as a 
staff. On board ship she had the honor 
of casting a wreath into the sea in mem- 
ory of the sailors and marines and 
was attended by ship officers and gov- 
ernment officials. 

Kiwanian Herb Brown, City Clerk of 
Neillsville who greatly assisted Mrs. Mike 
in making this trip, gave a talk at the 
meeting, telling of many incidents of the 
trip and showed many photographs of the 
receptions held in her honor. 


she re- 


Indian mother was 
American flag en- 
case 


she 


@ Bingham Canyon, 
Utah, Active 
Bingham Canyon in Utah is one of the 


world’s greatest mining 
and level space is at a great premium. 
Kiwanians of that city recently com- 


pleted a great project. An old abandoned 


copper camps 


mill stood next to one of the school houses 
and the club has long been working on 
the mining company to deed the property 
to the school board. Early last winter the 
club was instrumental in getting that con- 
cession from the mining company, and the 
club also had the old building condemned 
as unsafe and ordered torn down. Labor 
was obtained to tear the buildings down 
through the Unemployed Relief 
Committee and the wood was distributed 
Members of 


local 


where it most needed. 
the club have given time to the work of 
leveling off the ground and as a result 
of this good work, a fine playground has 


been provided for the school children 


was 





The one which prod 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians have been holding some very interesting meetings during the year. 


ever, was the musical program given by the newly-formed Kiwanis Orchestra. 





ed the greatest surprise, how- 


Much praise was accorded the members by an appreciative audience and 


the orchestra has been the means of forming a closer friendship between the Kiwanians. 
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Kiwanis 


Brevities 














Chief Red Bear 


He’s our President. Immediately after 


his election at Los Angeles, Interna- 
tional President Joshua L. Johns visited 
a number of clubs. Most of these 


meetings were inter-club meetings. They 
included: Oakland, California; Portland, 
Oregon; Olympia, Tacoma, Seattle, El- 
lensburg and Spokane, Washington; 
Vancouver, British Columbia; Appleton, 


Green Bay and Sheboygan, Wisconsin; 
and Chicago, Illinois. He also spoke 
at Luxemburg, Wisconsin, giving the 
principal address at the 25th Anni- 


versary of this Wisconsin town. 

The meeting at Tacoma was quite un 
usual, this being a Kiwanis breakfast at 
5:00 a. m. Afterwards he was_ taken 
on a trip to the Mountain, as the Pacific- 
Northwest District Bulletin puts it: 
“Name it yourself!” 

Most of these meetings varied from 
about one hundred in attendance to large 
meetings, such as, Portland with 225, 
Seattle with 200, and Vancouver 
over 8350 in attendance. 

On his return from the West, a num- 
ber of delegations from various clubs 
met him at the train. ‘These delegations 
were from Sandpoint, Idaho; Missoula, 
Butte, Billings and Livingston, Mon- 
tana; Saint Paul, Minnesota; and Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. At Mandan, North 
Dakota, he was made Chief Red Bear 
of the Sioux Tribe. 

President Johns was also recently hon- 
ored by being elected mayor of Algoma, 
Wisconsin, which position he could not 
accept felt that Kiwanis 
would require most of his time. 


with 


because he 


As the Pacific-Northwest District Bul 
letin said, he made a _ host of new 


friends during his strenuous days in the 
Pacific-Northwest. 

At the Chicago meeting, 53 different 
clubs were represented, as widely scat- 
tered as Seattle and South Orange, New 
Jersey; Santa Fe and several clubs in 
Canada. 

His last meetings were the combined 
District Convention of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas and Western Canada Districts 
in Winnipeg early in August, followed 


by Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District 
Cenvention at Escanaba. 
ee Soe 


it's a Job for the Parents 

E ARE now witnessing the sun- 
W rise of a new day of prosperity 
and happiness in the land. It behooves 
us to give thought to the task of forever 
preserving that happy state so that our 
children may never have to experience 
that which we have so lately seen and 
suffered. 

Since the inception of Kiwanis, it has 
been one of the major objectives of the 
organization to promote and foster work 
among the youth of the land, with es- 


pecial emphasis upon the under-privil- 
edged children. No nobler project could 
be undertaken, for upon the youth of to- 
day rests the destiny of this republic of 
tomorrow. The training that the fathers 
and mothers of today bestow upon the 
youth of this generation, shall determine 
very largely whether this government shall 
continue in the future as it has in the past, 
to occupy its preéminent position among 
the nations of the world. 

With the increased facilities for educa- 
tion there seems to be a tendency on the 
part of some parents to entrust to the 
schools and other agencies outside the 
home, the duty and responsibility of rear- 
ing the children. 

Young people, as they move out into 
the world, reflect the training they receive 
in the home. If you see in them cause 
to complain, then complain of the way 
they have been reared. Criminals are not 
made down town; they are made in the 
home, and find their finishing education 
in crime down town. 

Tet us be true to our motto, “We Build.” 


Tuos. B. Hii, Jr. 
President, Kiwanis Club 
of Montgomery, Alabama. 
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International Committees Serve 
Entire Calendar Year 

The called 
to the fact that under a ruling of the 
International Board of ‘Trustees, Inter- 
national Committees now serve from the 
time they are appointed to the end of 
the next calendar year. In other words, 
the International Committees appointed 
by Immediate Past President Carl E. En- 
dicott after his election at Detroit last 
year will continue their promotional work 
al) of 1933. The Committees being ap- 
pointed by International President Joshua 
L. Johns will develop their plans this 
year, present them to the International 
Council in November and promote them 
during the entire year 1934. This brings 
about a close coérdination between the 
work of the International Committces, 
district committees and club committees. 


attention of Kiwanians is 


* * * 


No Comparison 

“As the years of my membership in 
Kiwanis roll by, more and more I ap- 
preciate Kiwanis. I have joined a num- 
ber of organizations during the past 25 
to 30 years, and very few of them have 
held my interest; consequently, I have 
retained my membership in only a few 
of them. My experience has been that 


many of them lack definite objectives in 
practice. Also, there is no comparison 
between their pomp and ceremony and 


the naturalness of Kiwanis. You ‘ir- 
regulars’ from an attendance standpoint 
miss the full value of Kiwanis. You 
deny yourself the benefactions which be- 
came your inheritance on the day you 
joined Kiwanis. Get your value out of 
your Kiwanis membership.” 


Epwarp W. Bittman, 


Editor, The Kiwanis Klarion, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
ie Pee 


Seizing An Opportunity 

Projects in which Rockford’s many 
business and social clubs may interest 
themselves need not be limited by the 
confines of the community. The Ki- 
wanis club proved this earlier in the 
week when it drafted a resolution op- 
posing dangerous reductions of army or 
navy personnel or curtailment of R. O. 


T. C. and National Guard activities. 
With scores of major national and 


international problems demanding action, 


organizations that fail to devote some 
attention to them are passing up a 
wonderful opportunity to make the 
strength of their united membership 


count for something in the struggle to 
improve world conditions. 

There are forces at work in the United 
States to undermine the social and the 
governmental structure of the country. 
Lately, with depression and unrest as 
their weapons, they have been becoming 
so active as to alarm the patriotic but 
conservative element. This latter has been 
fretting over the growing power of radi- 
cal forces, but has been doing very little 
about it. 

If the conservative only knew it, the 
forces of radicalism probably are little 
better organized than they ever were; 
they simply are learning what to do with 
their united strength. In Rockford there 
are a number of well-organized business 
and social clubs meeting regularly and 
which in the past have displayed consid- 
erable force in community projects. 

But so far, with the exception of the 
Kiwanis club in its stand on disarmament, 
they have for the most part shown their 
horizon largely to be limited by the 
boundaries of the city, the county, or pos- 
sibly the state. They have displayed 
little concern over such important affairs 
as international relations, recognition of 
the soviet government, rehabilitation of 
industry, or stabilization of banking. 
Bonus armies have marched on Washing- 
ton, and as individuals these club mem- 
bers have acted, but as organized groups 
they have done next to nothing. 

It is to be hoped that the Kiwanis 
club’s stand marks a reawakening of 
interest and united effort among business 
men in things outside of their own com- 
munity and their own business. 


—Editorial in the Rockford, Illinois 
Register-Republic, June 17, 1933 
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For Uniform State Laws 
on Narcotics 

At the Los Angeles Convention, a reso- 
lution was passed favoring the action 
on the part of Kiwanis clubs to bring 
about the adoption of uniform state 
laws regarding narcotics. On July 10, the 
anti-narcotic treaty was signed by the 
leading nations of the world in con- 
junction with the League of Nations. 
Captain Richard P. Hobson (Battle of 
Manilla), President of the World Nar- 
cotic Defense Association, said, “There 
goes into operation one of the most im- 
portant treaties ever coneluded among 
nations. This treaty places in opera- 
tion the law to strike down the illicit nar- 
cotic drug traffic.” Captain Hobson fur- 
ther said harmonious action by the 
states would be necessary to enforce the 
new treaty. 

The Association of which he is presi- 
dent recommended a uniform state law 
as proposed by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

ae ee 


Kiwanis Is Here To Stay 

That Kiwanis has reached its matur- 
ity there can be no doubt. It is a fixed 
institution in the United States and 
Canada. Criticism of its motives is 
practically a thing of the past and _ it 
is becoming evident that Kiwanis stands 
for honor and service and high ideals in 
the minds of the citizens. This is true 
of San Diego citizens and after at- 
tending the International Convention in 
Los Angeles I am now positive that 
this standing extends throughout North 
America. 

I shall not soon 
sion I received 


forget the impres- 
at Los Angeles last 
month when I purposely stood off to 
one side during Convention — sessions 
to size up the delegates. If I was to 
attempt to describe these men I would 
say that I had a community job to per- 
form where the requirements were ef- 
ficiency, sincerity, force and the kind- 
ly human touch, I would select that 
bunch. Fun—yes. Laughter—yes. But 
what determination and longing to ac- 
complish there was! And how these 
men stood by till the gavel came down 
for the last time! How they hated to 
leave the wonderful fellowship which 
had ripened remarkably in those short 
days! 

My mind was lifted to admiration of 
the struggle over the last four years 
made by our fellows. Many are yet 
fighting a valiant fight and all honor 
to them. What valiant men those were 
who handed in their resignations with 
regrets that spoke volumes. They love 
Kiwanis fellowship and will be with us 
‘ere long to carry on in united community 
spirit. The main thing is that they have 
kept up their spirit to win and dare 
to do. 

Dont ever lose sight of the fact that 
“K” is something more than a letter. It 
is recognized as a part of the main 
structi're of life. Kiwanis is here to 
stay. 

By Don E. Hanson, 
President of the Kiwanis Club 
of San Diego, California, in 
“Kiwanis Tidings.” 


Presidential Appreciation 

Secretary Harry J. Hasselbauer of the 
Kiwanis club of Burlington, New Jersey, 
recently received a very cordial letter 
from Louis Howe, Secretary to President 
Roosevelt, expressing the appreciation of 
the latter for the work of the Burlington 
club in the fight for national recovery. 
It all came about by the sending of one 
of the regular weekly club notices to the 
President, with this additional remark, 
“We, as Kiwanians, can do our share in 
spreading the gospel of faith, good will, 
hope and codperative good sense, and by 
our example declare a moratorium on de- 
structive criticism. Now is the time for 
Kiwanis principles to function.” 


* _ * 


Value of Kiwanis Demonstrated 
One of our members went to one of 
the big metropolitan cities to transact 
financial business. When he had finished 
the preliminaries and the time came to 
hand over the cash, the bank official 
stated he was sorry but he could not 
do it, he did not know the party. This 
meant go back to Stroudsburg and get 
proper identification. The local Kiwan- 
ian, however, after some thought pulled 
out his Stroudsburg Kiwanis Club mem- 
bership card and asked the banker if 
that meant anything. It did. He 
stated “you can have your money” and 
it was paid over. The banker was a 
Kiwanian. Does this mean anything to 
you? 
—Rev. P. N. Woutsen, President 
Kiwanis Club of Stroudsburg, Penn. 


Codification 
Now, Codification’s the talk of the Nation, 
One hears it wherever he goes— 
Some praising, some fussing, but all are 
discussing 
This latest of cures for our Woes. 


A Code for the 
maker 
And one for each station in life; 
Perhaps one to cover the sweetheart and 
lover 
And one for the husband and wife. 


baker, the candlestick 


Pages and pages are published on wages 
And maximum labor per man, 
With the thought that by sharing of work 
we'll be caring 
For others the best that we can. 


We're seeking advices on scales of fair 
prices 
To help us keep out of the red, 
And if folks will start lending a 
by just spending 
For needs, it will work, it is said. 


hand 


So now we are hoping that soon all this 
groping 
Our way through the fog will be done, 
And with Codification and modest infla- 
tion 
We'll again find our place in the sun. 
By Wit Watts, 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Bedford, Indiana. 
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Ferris Filosofy 

To be “the flour of the family,” 
it is not necessary that one should make 
the most dough, but must be the best 
bred, with a little crust, and _ well 
baked. This kind has been long needed. 

* - * 

If business has gone to where so many 
folks say it has gone to, how can there 
be any frozen assets? 

* 7 7 
The 


Kiwanis 


more Kiwanians the less 
“clicks”. 


aa 7 * 


clique 


The fellow who can go through thes: 
days without having his conscience sing 
ed by the flame, his morals melted by 
the terrific heat or his courage and am 
bition smothered by the smoke, is prov- 
ing himself a real man. 

* * * 

The man 
broadminded, 
you is 


who agrees with you is 
the fellow who differs from 
narrow and the bird. who 
an argument is a bigot. 
By Gerorce A. Ferris, 

Member, Kiwanis Club of Detroit. 


* 7 * 


very 
beats you in 


Following Through 

The realness of Kiwanis comes up in 
various ways. A short time ago Bruce 
Thompson, the son of a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Reno, Nevada, was badly 
injured in an automobile wreck. He was 
hospitalized in the Stanford University 
Hospital in Palo Alto, California, which 
meant he was rather far from home and 
family. Clyde Fischer, a former member 
of the Reno club, heard about it so he 
made a number of trips of thirty miles 
each to Palo Alto to visit the boy and 
kept in touch with the family at Reno. 
The Reno club says he was merely follow- 
ing through as he has always done and 
that they know he has always been inter- 
ested in activity on behalf of children. 

* * * 

A ray of sunshine comes from a woman 
out in Wyoming when she wrote: “If it 
is permissible for a woman to praise a 
man’s magazine will you accept my thanks 
for The Kiwanis Magazine? I find its 
tone truly exhilarating. Here’s a bit of 
poetry you may like to add and with it I 
send my best wishes for Kiwanis.” 

Tho bygone days have seen my blinded 
sinnings 

I must be meek and teachable and glad; 

I must come back, come back to my be 
ginnings ; 

Tho life has loomed remorseless, 
and sad, 

Yet comes a call, 
needing 

Rings clear in that most weary hour; 

“Tove heals the sick and binds the secret 
bleeding, 

Arise and walk! Within you is the power.” 


Eric Billings 


drear 


the message I was 


* * * 

“No club in the world of Kiwanis has 
passed through such times as we have 
had and we are winning!” 

Dr. E. W. Woon, 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of 
Chester Pike, Pennsylvania. 
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The Courage to Carry On 


By LAWRENCE HAWTHORNE 


Editor, The Minneapolis Kiwanian 


HEN history has occasion to re- 
W/ fer to the critical years through 
which our nation now is fighting its way, 
surely one of the outstanding factors 
to which attention will be directed is the 
tremendous courage of this generation. 

As a people, as individuals, we have 
shown a remarkable steadfastness of pur- 


pose, we have met a multiplicity of 
problems with heroic determination to 
carry on, 

True it is that many of our present 
hardships are the fruit of our own 


folly much of our misery was fathered 
by our greed, But the fact remains that 
we have faced these years of disillusion- 
and we still 

values of 


ment with genuine courage 
believe in the fundamental 
American ideals. 

This period of reconstruction is also a 


time of reformation. Call it an eco- 
nomic revolution, if you like; whatever 
term history may use, it will be re- 


membered as a testing-time of the true 
American spirit. 

In our demonstrations of courage, we 
have shown two distinct elements of that 
manly virtue: fortitude and _ resolution. 
For three long years endured the 
misfortunes and losses of a depression 
that baffled our efforts at recovery. We 
were patient, hopeful, bearing our bur- 
dens as best we could. 

And then a new voice of leadership 
was heard! A courageous, friendly voice, 
calling us to action—urging us to stand 
up as worthy sons of pioneer Americans 
and overcome the problems that beset 
us! Instantly there flowed through the 
hearts of men the spirit of resolution, the 
determination to press onward to a bet- 
ter day 


we 


I like to think about the benefits that 
we shall some day credit to these times 
of hardship. During the years of our 
ease and prosperity, we were in danger 
of losing much of our spiriiual heritage. 
In many ways we had drifted far from 


the hardy virtues of our fathers. But 
most of us now have learned the few 
simple truths of cause and effect. Our 


feet again are on the upward way. 
Perhaps these verses will help to ex 
plain what I mean: 


The Test of a Man 

There’s little satisfaction to be 
gained from doing things 

That hold no difficulties; it’s the 
tough old task that brings 

Keen sense of worth and power to the 
man who wins the fight; 


His failures test his courage and _ his 
problems prove his might! 

Until a man has conquered loss and 
overcome defeat, 

He cannot fully understand just why 
success is sweet. 

I'm thankful for my disappointments 


for the battles lost, 

And for mistakes that seemed to charge 
an overwhelming cost; 

I'm thankful for the days of doubt, 
when it was hard to see @ 

That all things work together for the 
good that is to be; 

I’m glad for all that life has brought, 
because today I know 

That men must brave adversities if 
they would greater grow! 


Lawrence Hawthorne. 
(Copyrighted) 





Kiwanis Personalities 


Kiwanian Paul Eliel, Manager of the 
Industrial Association of San Francisco, 
California, was drafted as Chief of the 
Control Division of N.R.A. working di- 
rectly under General Hugh Johnson, 

ae * * 

Dean Robert Granville Caldwell of 
Rice Institute, and an honorary member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Houston, Texas, 
was appointed by President Roosevelt 
and confirmed by the Senate as Minister 
to Portugal. 

+. * 

Austin E. Kress member of the Ki- 
wanis club of Terre Haute Indiana and 
Past Governor of the Indiana District 
has recently been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Paul V. McNutt as a trustee of the 
Indiana State Farm, a penal institution 
for young people. This institution is 
considered a model for the United 
States and other countries. It includes 


a 4800 acre farm and with the farm pro- 
duce and craftsmanship carried on, is 
self-sustaining. 


International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker was appointed a member of the 
executive committee of the Chicago Re- 
covery Council, representing the commer- 
cial, civic and service organizations of 
Chicago, to direct the drive under the 
President’s re-employment program for 
that city. The committee has already met 
to draft methods of procedure. 


Judge Edward T. Bishop, a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, has been appointed by the Chief 
Justice as Presiding Judge of the Appel- 


late Division of the Superior Court. 


* » * 


Kiwanian Charles Weissman of the 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, club was 
elected a director of?the National Retail- 
ers Automotive Accessories Association, 
which represents over 800 stores through- 
out the United States. 
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Kiwanian Walter D. Allen of the 
Brookline, Massachusetts, club has been 
elected president of the National Edit- 
orial Association. 

a * * 

Secretary Roy H. Smith of the Tucum- 
cari, New Mexico, club has been elected 
president of the Route 66 Highway As- 
sociation, covering the territory from 
Chicago to Los Angeles. 

William H. Gillespie, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Pittston, Pennsylvania, 
was elected vice-president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He, James Moffett, 
and Charles J Golden, President of the 
club are members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Pittston N.R.A. August 
H. Borr of the same club is chairman 
of the cormmittee working on the Code 
for Luzerne County pharmacists. 

.. ae 

Past Governor Jesse H. Binford of 
the Capital District was recently ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Rich- 
mond, Virginia, public school system. 
Editorials in newspapers and magazines 
emphasized the excellence of the choice. 


toy James Battis, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago, Illinois, and 


Editor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dist- 
rict Bulletin, was general chairman of 
the Grotto 1933 Supreme Council Con- 
vention, Mystic Order of Veiled Proph- 
ets of the Enchanted Realm, which 
brought about 20,000 delegates from all 
over the United States and Canada to 
Chicago and the World’s Fair. 
x * x 

Frank W. Me Ke.l, Secretary of the 
Darlington, South Carolina, club, has been 
elected President of the Hardware As- 
sociation of North and South Carolina, 
Thomas K. Ruff, a member of the 
South Carolina, club, was 
vice-president. 
aE * 2k 


and 
Columbia, 
elected second 


The degree of Doctor of Divinity has 
been conferred upon Walter J. Campbell 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, Past Gov- 
ernor of the New England District and 
a former Trustee of Kiwanis Internation- 
al. He is Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional Y. M. C. A. College of Spring- 
field and after graduating from Prince- 
ton, having won his A. B. and M. A. 
degrees, and also graduating from the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, he or- 
ganized and for four years was pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of Suffern, New 
York. For eight years he served as 
State Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. for 
County Work in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. He has served as Director of the 
Town and County Department and Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Springfield Col- 
lege and has been Vice-President of the 
same institution since 1928. He was 
Rural Extension Secretary for the League 
to Enforce Peace in 1918-19; for a num- 
ber of years he served as President of 
the Collegiate Country Life Club of 
America; and is the author of several 
books, among them being his book on 
“Vital Problems in Rural Leadership.” 
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Frank A. Banks, Construction Engineer 
of the United States Reclamation Depart- 
ment and who has had charge of the con- 
struction of the highest dam in the world 
at Owyhee, Oregon, about forty miles 
south of Ontario, Oregon, is a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Ontario. Three other 
members of the reclamation staff for the 
125,000 acre Owyhee Irrigation are also 
active members of the club. These are C. 
A. Betts, a designing engineer who also 
worked on the Moffatt tunnel in Colorado, 
Government Fiscal Agent and paymaster 
F. C. Bohlson, and Ferd. Schlapkohl, who 
is the project engineer working on drain- 
age construction work, etc. 

* * * 

In recognition of his forty years of 
valuable service in the field of plant 
physiology, Kiwanian Charles F. Hottes 
of the Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, club 
has been awarded a life membership in 
the American Society of Plant Physiolo- 
gists. 

* * * 

At a joint meeting of the Kiwanis club, 
the Commercial Club, the Ad Club, and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, Past 
President Logan D. McKee was selected 
as the “Most Valuable Citizen in Monett, 
Missouri, in 1932.” President Noel D. 
Kirby of the Kiwanis club presided and 
various members of the several clubs 
spoke on the many activities of the 
“Most Valuable Citizen.” 

* 7” ~ 

Andrew Bell, Secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Winchester, Virginia, was re- 
cently selected by a number of local civic 
clubs and by the mayor of the city as 
the outstanding citizen of Winchester for 
1932, based on service to the community 
during that time. 


* * + 


W. C. Harding, a charter member of 
the Kiwanis Club at Roseburg, Oregon, 
has been honored by the Oregon Associa- 
tion of Commercial Secretaries in the 
awarding of a silver cup trophy for the 
most outstanding accomplishment of any 
commercial secretary within the state. 

As secretary of the Roseburg Chamber 
of Commerce, “Bill” Harding inaugurated 
and engineered a project which secured 
for the city of Roseburg, in the face of 
strong political opposition, the site for 
the Northwest National Soldiers Home, 
the first unit of which is now nearing 
completion. A federal appropriation of 
$2,000,000 was made for this first unit, 
and it is anticipated that $20,000,000 or 
more will be expended during the period 


of twenty years for which continued 
building is planned. 
* * * 


Professor J. E,. Bryan, superintendent 
of Bessemer, Alabama, Schools and a 
lieutenant-governor of Kiwanis in the 
Alabama District, was elected recently 
president of the Alabama Education As- 
sociation. This organization is composed 
of educators and school people numbering 
into the thousands. 

* * * 


Kiwanian C. A. Stapleton of Omak, 
Washington, was recently appointed as a 


member of the State Game Commission by 
the Governor of the State. 


* * * 


Secretary Rodney P. Hemeon of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, who 
has had a perfect attendance record since 
becoming a member of the club in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, was prevented from attending 
a recent meeting of the club by a severe 
cold. The club adjourned its meeting to 
his residence and in this way his 
hundred per cent attendance record was 
maintained. 


one 


* * * 


One of the charter members and a past 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Thomas B. Howell, was 
recently given the highest honor which 
may be awarded a man for years of con- 
scientious service to the Boy Scout or- 
ganization. He received the “Beaver Re- 
ward” as a result of seventeen years of 
faithful, remarkable service. 

* * *~ 

John Brown, a member of the Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, club, recently 
elected to the position of Farm Dem- 
onstration Agent of Boyle County Ken- 


was 


tucky. He formerly held a similar pos- 
ition in recent years in Warren County, 
Kentucky, and as a member of the Ki- 
wanis club leading factor in the 
promotion of farm program spons- 


was 
the 


ored by the local club. Through his ef- 


forts the farmers in Warren County 
successfully put over a program of 
alfalfa growing and there was a dis- 
tinct awakening among the farmers in 
the importance of pure-bred stock. He 
was also one of the leaders in the 
movement to establish in the city the 


Pet Milk Plant. 
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The new publisher of the Syracuse, New 
York, Journal is Louis D. Burrill mem- 
ber of the Syracuse Kiwanis club. 

* * * 

Charles Eggert, a member of the Den- 
ver, Colorado club is president of the 
Mountain States Association of Ice In- 
dustry. 

* oo ~ 

A veteran in Kiwanis is H. H. S. 
Rowell, seventy-eight years of age, a 
member of the Kiwanis club of Lewiston 
Clarkston, Idaho, who has maintained a 
perfect attendance record for more than 
eight years. But he’s just a young feller 
May he have many more! 


~ * * 


Kiwanian Builds 
Piccard Gondola 
By Philip T. Rich and Claire Morrill, 
Midland, Michigan 

AST President Arthur W. Winston 
Poi the Kiwanis Club of Midland, 
Michigan, has had charge of building the 
dowmetal gondola for Dr. Jean F., Pic- 
card, Every detail of construction came 
under the supervision of Kiwanian Win- 
ston as he has charge of the fabrication 
department for the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany. 

The gondola metal is a 
Michigan brine and is a third lighter than 
aluminum, hence this ball weighs only 200 
pounds as compared with 300 for the one 


product of 


used by Prof. Auguste Piccard in his 
stratosphere ascension last summer in 


Europe. The shell is made up of eight 
sections and is only an eighth of an inch 
thick. It feet in diameter; has 
eight portholes which permit free vision 
two manholes for en- 


is seven 


in all directions; 


trance. 








Kiwanian Arthur Winston and Dr. Jean F. Piccard. 
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Constitution Week 
September 17-23 


By ALEXANDER WILEY 


Chairman, Committee on Public 
Affairs for United States 


E Kiwanians in the United 

States are Constitutional 

ists. We have faith in that 
great document. We have faith in these 
“moving times”, in the stability of 
that document. 

When we look abroad and see how, 
in other lands, many of the so-called 
inherent rights of the individual have 
been trampled on and utterly de- 
stroyed, we are glad for the Consti- 
tution. It still lives, and as Kiwanians, 
it is our job to inculcate the “Amer- 
this in- 
we 


Doctrine” as voiced in 
all teachings that 


ican 
strument, in 
spread abroad. 

Our form of government is precious 
to us. At the of our material 
prosperity is this “constitutional mat 
ter” of inviolability of contract. The 
individual's right to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his con- 
science, to possess freedom of speech 
and the right to peaceably assemble 
and petition, and to be free from un- 
reasonable seizures and searches, to 
have and enjoy a place that is free and 
not to be deprived of life, liberty and 
property without due process of law; 
not to be crushed by a government 
through oppressive taxes, or his so- 
called rights invaded by gangsters, 
racketeers or kidnapers,—these are 
among the heritages of the race which 
we, as Kiwanians, have pledged to 
preserve. That is why Constitution 
Week means so much to us. 

In calling your attention to these 
great verities—which are also our 
great possessions—I would do so, lest 
we, in the midst of the problems that 
call for providing jobs for tens of mil- 
lions, seeking happiness and security 
for the common man, revolutionizing 
our currency, reorganizing our thrift 
relationship, contributing the oil of 
sanity to the troubled waters of 
Europe—lest we forget the dreams, 
the struggles that gave us_ these 


basis 


“pearls of great price”. 

History demonstrates that neither 
an individual nor a race can keep 
possession of these great possessions 


unless it keeps dreaming, working, ex- 
panding. No one is worth his salt un- 
less he is dreaming of someone else 
besides himself—his country, his 
brother, his world. 

Let us ever remember as part of our 
heritage the following: 

1. We choose our own law makers. 

2. There are no orders of nobility 
under our Constitution. There is no 
privileged class. 

3. There is no law of primogeni- 
ture, whereby the elder son may take 
all. 

4. There is no state church. 

5. Justice to all, promotion of the 
general welfare, securing the bless- 
ings of liberty are the aims of our 
government. 

6. Without due process of law, no 
man’s life, liberty or property can 
be taken from him. 

When the history of this period is 
written years from now, perhaps the 
historian will say: “It was a time of 
change. Old ideas were thrust aside. 
All barriers in science, politics and 
government were being scaled. But 
thinking men were in evidence and 
this seething uprising was guarded 
and guided so that only good came. 
Service clubs, like Kiwanis, were 
great factors in keeping the “ship of 
State” clear of the rocks. Kiwanians 
thought, and thought straight. They 
recognized the importance of the 
fundamental law of the land — the 
Constitution. They saw it was not a 
perfect instrument, they made no fe- 
tish of it, but they saw its great worth. 
They felt it was equal to any emer- 
gency in our national life, that it was 
“elastic”. And they recognized that 
man was a progressive being, and so 
the Constitution stood, changed to 
meet the needed clhianges of the time— 
but it stood. 

By the observance of Constitution 
Week September 17-23, let each club 
in the United States emphasize these 
truths and inspire their members to 
become “more intelligent, aggressive 
and serviceable” citizens. 
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Accepting the 
Challenge 


(From page 408) 


been rendered in emphasizing the 
special objectives of 1932 and 1933. 
Speaking before the November Coun- 
cil meeting, International Secretary 
Parker voiced in no uncertain terms 
the specific challenge of the present 
trend in the following words: “Pro- 
foundly do I believe that the poten- 
tialities of Kiwanis have as yet been 
only slightly drawn upon. There are 
titanic tasks yet before us. There 
are heroic deeds yet to be undertaken. 
As Kiwanis is attracted by the chal- 
lenge of this larger service of meet- 
ing squarely the problems of the day, 
it will only be proving the larger des- 
tinies of our organization.” 

A further quotation from the In- 
ternational Secretary: “The policy of 
adopting special objectives was not 
taken without careful thought and a 
well-defined purpose. Some of our 
leaders have been coming to an in- 
creasing conviction that Kiwanis 
should be more vitally active in re- 
lation to current problems in addition 
to the activities defined by our five 
International objectives that call for 
a more continuing type of service. It 
was also the thought of some that cer- 
tain of our members who had not re- 
sponded to the appeal of these more 
permanent objectives, might be chal- 
lenged to give further action by some 
temporary or special objective deal- 
ing with problems of the day press- 
ing for solution.” Expression was 
later given to the above sentiments at 
the Los Angeles Convention, and re- 
ceived the very definite approval of 
the delegates. 


Gain in Membership 


The remarkable showing made this 
year in membership development was 
brought about largely by reason of 
the part which Kiwanis played in 
community affairs, and is a fair re- 
flection that nothing succeeds like 
success. The International Committee 
on Membership and Classification re- 
ports a net gain in Kiwanis member- 
ship for each month of 1933. In four- 
teen districts featuring membership 
programs 4,392 new members were 
added. The following district per- 
centages of increase are interesting: 
Louisiana-Mississippi 26%; Minne- 
sota-Dakotas 15%; New Jersey 
12%; Wisconsin-U pper Michigan 
6%; West Virginia 11%; Indiana 
14% and Ohio 10%. 

Reference is herein made to one 
particular instance when an Indiana 
club accepted the challenge offered 
and created a fine record. 
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Tipton, Indiana, Has 
Phenomenal Experience 

The Tipton Kiwanis club had only 
seventeen active members and three 
honorary members on December 31, 
1932. Under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Zaloudek this membership was 
increased to fifty-two regular mem- 
bers. Just when the country was in 
the depth of uncertainty, the business 
sky was dark, and much as the mem- 
bers needed relaxation, a real deter- 
mination grew among the group to 
make Kiwanis a true civic club, un- 
afraid to take an active part in muni- 
cipal, county and state affairs, along 
strictly non-partisan lines. The month 
of January found the group thor- 
oughly understanding the objectives 
and special objectives. Various com- 
mittees were tied in with the program 
of International objectives. When 
the mayor resigned in 1933, the Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee was consulted 
relative to his successor. Since the 
election of the present mayor he has 
become a Kiwanian. The fact is the 
club has built up a spirit of codpera- 
tion among the business men and elec- 
tive offices of city, county and state 
that is both justifying and inspiring. 
President Zaloudek concludes a re- 
cent letter with the following state- 
ment: “We believe the year 1933 pre- 
sents a greater opportunity to real 
service clubs, such as Kiwanis, to 
assume a well deserved place in the 
guidance of public affairs with a re- 
sulting increased prestige that cannot 
help but mean larger clubs and ulti- 
mate success for the objectives of Ki- 
wanis International. There never was 
a more opportune time for serious 
minded club officers to accomplish 
things. Nor has there been a more 
inopportune time for the less serious 
minded type to prefer play without 
work. We attribute the success of 
our club to the fact that we laugh, we 
joke, we sing, but we do not lose 
sight of our opportunities for ser- 
vice.” 

Like stories come to us from many 
clubs, all revealing a sense of grow- 
ing power of Kiwanis in meeting the 
challenge of the new day. 


Set the House 
in Order 


(From page 409) 


The committee should see to it that 
candidates who merit the trust of the 
people are in the race for every posi- 
tion the public is called upon to 
fill. 

If we are to restore the voice of 
government to the sovereign people, 
we must take definite and determined 


steps to protect the sanctity of the 
ballot. A system should prevail to 
make certain that votes are counted 
right and that punishment, prompt 
and severe, will be meted out to any 
traitor who would tear away the very 
keystone to our democracy by tam- 
pering with the ballot. 


Encouraged State Groups 

For the next step we should en- 
courage the creation of similar groups 
over the entire State. From that 
statewide body, competent and trust- 
worthy men should carefully study 
the whole state, county and municipal 
structure, including constitution and 
laws. When the survey is completed, 
a constitutional convention can be 
called and the whole machinery so 
reconstructed as to once more become 
the servant of the people. The ulti- 
mate purpose of such program would 
be to produce a more efficient govern- 
ment at tremendously less cost to the 
taxpayers, 


Referendum and Recall 


I cannot help but add that the fact 
that referendum and recall is not 
woven into the cloth of our state gov- 
ernment is an indictment of our intel- 
ligence. We should see that such a 
protective measure is passed through 
statewide pressure, giving publicity to 
the thought that the only man who 
can oppose such measure is the one 
who may wish to betray his constitu- 
ency and fears the consequences of 


. 


such enactment. 


Need for Intelligent Training 


One more suggestion. One of the 
big causes of present chaos is igno- 
rance and lack of intelligent training 
on the part of our office holders. We 
train our officers for our army and 
navy, but we have no provision for 
training for the highly technical busi- 
ness of governmental administration. 

I propose that we bring about the 
establishment of schools in statecraft 
in our various universities. These 
schools in statecraft should be in 
every state university. I imagine the 
curriculum would require at least two 
years of college academic work; the 
history of government, more special- 
ized than our present courses in poli- 
tical economy; a study of present gov- 
ernments; courses in such problems 
as tariff, taxation, regulation of com- 
munication and commerce, national, 
state, county and municipal finance. 








Those Kiwanians who try to do some- 
thing and fail are infinitely better than 
those who try to do nothing and succeed. 


—New Liskeard, Ont. 
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“I doubt if the Kiwanis club's value in 
this community can be known. It is a 
force of considerable magnitude and con- 
tributes to desirable ends. Many of the 
individual Kiwanian’s problems lie bound 
in his community’s problems. He should 
be interested in his community; he will 
prosper better if he invests himself and 
his money in his community. All func- 
tions of city government will be better 
under an interested citizenship. 


—The Voice of Kiwanis, 
Alhambra, California, 








Do You Know 
what to do 





A Bondholders’ Commit- 
tee asks you to deposit 
securities? 

Youwantto contest a will? 

The wages of an employe 
are garnisheed? 

You wantto stop price cut- 
ting on your products? 

Your tenant tries to break 
your lease? 

Your home is threatened 
by foreclosure? 

Your partner declares 
bankrupicy? 

A friend is hurt in your 
auto? 











LMOST every move you make—at home or in busi- 
ness—comesin some way, under the jurisdiction 
of the law. Yet you cannot always ask the advice 

of a lawyer. If you don’t know something about law 
yourself the consequences may often be costly! 

Moreover, men who know law are more successful. 
Such men are better qualified for leadership—able to 
think clearly, to talk convincingly, to act confidently. 
If legal knowledge can enhance these priceless gifts in 
you, shouldn’t you know Law? 

No longer is it necessary to go back to school to 
learn the essentials of law. LaSalle offers a way that 
has successfully trained over 80,000 men in Law— 
through spare time reading. 


Two Valuable Books FREE 


Your every question about a knowledge of Law (and its 
value to you) is answered in “Law Training for Leader- 
ship.” Any questions you may have as to whether you 
can acquire it are answered in our interesting booklet, 
“Evidence’’—in which hundreds of our members tell 
what they were able to do with LaSalle Law Training. 
Full Law course leading to LL. B. degree and to the 
Bar Examination (in certain permitted states); or shorter 
business Law training. Complete fourteen-volume Law 
Library included, So—is there any reason why you should 
not investigate today? Clip and mail the coupon at once. 


La Salle Extension University 
25 Years 1908-1933 800,000 Members 
Dept. 9465-L Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
about your law training, together with 
copy of ‘Law Training for Leadership,” 
all without obligation. 


(] Law: Degree of LL. B. 


Other La Salle Opportunities: 


If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 


0 Industrial Manage- 
ment 
CO) Personnel Manage- 


ment 
OC. P, A. Coaching 





OCemmercial Law 

O Business Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
O Higher Accountancy 

O Traffic Management 


Address. ...__. Soh PRT EEG ERE 0 
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Corbin, Kentucky, 
Club Built a Road 


(From page 401) 


a park, and the road program did 
not have the support as of the Field’s 
Administration. The Rules Com- 
mittee of the Senate, on hearing the 
arguments by the 
and the power supporters, promptly 
refused to allow the bill to save the 
falls to be brought the floor. 
However, the minority report came 
to the Senate and was voted down— 
the first defeat for the falls leaders. 

In December, 1929, the Federal 
Power Commission at Washington, 
D. C., held a public hearing with 
the and the 
servationists, conservationists 


conservationists 


on 


advocates con- 


The 


were thoroughly organized by this 


power 


time, and though particular names 
must be omitted, because there were 
gave their 
time and money towards the preser- 


thousands of heroes who 
vation of this great masterpiece of 
nature, it was the opinion of those 
present at this public hearing that 
here defeat was handed the 
park supporters. Nevertheless, no 
action was taken by the Commission, 


too a 


but the matter was deferred until 
the coming Kentucky Legislature 


could have an opportunity to act. 

A long and bitter fight came dur- 
ing the 1930 General Assembly of 
Kentucky. Weeks of sleepless nights 
were in store for both sides—espe- 
cially the conservation group. Finally 
on the tenth day of March, 1930, after 
the House and Senate had repassed 
the bill accepting the du Pont offer 
over Governor Sampsons veto, Cum- 
berland Falls was at last saved for 
posterity. 

It will be recalled that the late Sen- 
ator Coleman T. du Pont, a native 
Kentuckian, had offered to purchase 
Cumberland Falls and present them 
as a gift to Kentucky, solely for 
State Park purposes. This action of 
the 1930 Legislature expressed the 
appreciation of the people of Ken- 
tucky for this great and generous 
gift. 

Nineteen hundred and_ thirty-one 
brought the grade and drain high- 
way from Corbin to the Falls. On 
September 7, 1931, this great scenic 
highway was dedicated in a wonder- 
ful grove three miles from Corbin on 
the new road. All State officials 
were invited; with most of the Ken- 
tucky State Highway Commissioners 
present. Every Kiwanis club in the 


State was invited to be present at 
the dedication, and to participate in 
the luncheon program which was held 
in the woodland celebration grounds. 


from Tennessee 
present. What a 


Many Kiwanians 
clubs were also 
contrast—on this day, 2,785 
from seventeen states passed one 
way across the new concrete bridge 
which replaces the old wooden struc- 
ture, compared to the five hundred 
cars during the “Kiwanis Trail’ ded- 
ication in 1927. Ten thousand people 
were present at the ceremonies. From 
September 5, to and including No- 
vember 26, 1931, there were 13,875 
cars going over the new grade, total- 
ing 51,886 visitors (averaging 3.5 
per car) to Gumberland Falls in this 
short period of time. Cars from 
thirty-seven states, District of Co- 
lumbia and Canada were in_ this 
number. 

1932 saw the stone put the 
new grade—thousands of tons, for- 
ever opening Cumberland Falls to the 
world all the year around. 

And now, as this 
press, the Kentucky State Highway 
Commission is advertising for a con- 


cars 


on 


article goes to 


tract on a strip of concrete twenty 
feet wide on the old Kiwanis Trail— 
the end of a six-year activity! 


The Banking Outlook 
(From page 392) 


palities were doing on borrowed money 
and would do if they could raise the 
funds. The necessity for maintaining 
the government credit so that bonds 
may be sold would seem to be a 
natural brake on the wilder inflation 
schemes, for no one would buy govern- 
ment bonds not payable in gold if the 
dollar were steadily depreciating. Al- 
ready government securities are piling 
up in the banks altogether too much. If 
business is to revive sufficiently to re- 
quire large amounts of additional bank 
credit the bank holdings of govern- 
ments will prove a drag on recovery. 


Believes Price Level Will be 
Lower than 1926 Level 


One hears over and over again that 
the administration is aiming at the 
restoration of the price level of 1926, 
on the theory that it was at that 
price level that most of the mortgage 
and other long term indebtedness was 
incurred. That is pure assumption, 
and furthermore it is profits and not 
prices that pay debts. The price level 
of 1926 was much too high, an in- 
flated level which could not be main- 
tained. Costs have been greatly re- 
duced since 1926 and profits will be 
restored at a price level much below 
prices of that year, which in fact 
seems to have been singled out merely 
because it was the year arbitrarily se- 
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lected by the Bureau of Labor as a 
comparison point. I do not believe that 
the price level of 1926 can be restored 
without a very serious inflation and it 
is to be hoped that the aministration 
is wrongly quoted in this matter and 
that the goal actually aimed at may be 
much more modest, so that we shall 
not again be faced with another seri- 
ous problem of deflation, 





Recreation vs. Juvenile 
Delinquency 
(From page 403) 


child mind. A _ simpler aspect of 
recreation is the home playground 
in the yard. Restoring something 
of the primacy of the home is the 
trend toward utilizing spaces around 
the backyard for a simple apparatus 
and equipment so readily used in 
spare moments. Parents find a new 
interest in play—fathers unbend 
their dignity and mothers find a 
glow of fresh enthusiasm when they 
frolic a bit with their youngsters. 
Adult recreation at home or in 
groups makes parents better 
panions and in consequence 
helpful to their children. 
Indoor recreation as a_ substitute 
for commercialized amusement has 
met with a success which is com 
mensurate with the interest shown 
toward it by local groups and lead 
ers. In the form of boys’ clubs in 
congested districts its amazing value 
has emphasized by contrast the lack 
of such what would be 
strategic locations for this type of 
service. In 1929 a careful survey 
pointed to a certain neighborhood in 
this city (Los Angeles) as the most 
prolific of delinquents. A year later 
a boys’ club was installed in the 
heart of that district. Five years 
later juvenile crime was shown to 


com- 
more 


centers in 


have decreased more than 75% 
within a radius of a mile of that 
club. 


Social Fair Play 


As a response to the growing de- 
mand for a moral equivalent for the 
romance of pioneer life we have 
been developing, during the last two 
decades, the organizations like the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Friendly Indians, Pioneers and 
Girl Reserves. We call them “char- 
acter building agencies.” Their 
value, however, lies not in any effort 
to teach our children to mumble 
ancient shibboleths but rather in 
their success in stimulating personal 
adroitness and teaching civic virtue 
by experimental means. 
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The Business Man's 


° ° 
Stake in Education 

(From page 406) 
get better, or cut and slash ruthless- 
ly, so that when the depression is 
over it will take ten years of effort 
to build our public schools back to 
where they were in 1929? 
_ Every business man who is respon- 
sible for the welfare of a corporation 
can give only one answer to that 
question. When a depression hits a 
business, the business man does what 
the captain of a ship does when he 
runs into a storm. He tries to 
weather the storm and bring the ship 
through in good condition. He may 
lose some members of the crew, he 
may have to throw away some of the 
cargo, he may have to cut away masts 
and rigging—but he brings the ship 
through. 

Your money is invested in the pub- 
lic school system of the United 
States. Don’t you want to have your 
investment protected and have the 
system maintained intact so that 
when business becomes normal, edu- 
cation will go on as before? 

I am speaking to you as a business 
man, not as an educator. For a quar- 
ter of a century I have been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education of my 
own state of Massachusetts. As a re- 
sult of what I have learned there, I 
have come to realize that every busi- 
ness man has a vital stake in educa- 
tion. Of course, as a parent he has 
a very plain interest in the public 
schools. And of course as a citizen 
he has a very vital interest in them. 
But even the so-called “hard-boiled” 
has a great stake in 


business man 


education. 


Educated People Make 
a Good Market 

I can put it in a few words. The 
business man, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the salesman, the banker, 
is engaged in some part of the work 
of getting goods and services from 
the producer to the consumer.  Bil- 
lions on billions of dollars are in- 
vested in factories, railroads, mines, 
farms and stores. These billions of 
dollars depend for profit on one thing 
—on the consuming public. Now, 
the uneducated man and woman is a 
poor market for goods and services. 
The educated man is a good market. 
The more education the public has, 
the better market the public is for the 
products of business. So you see 
that business must have education 
from a purely selfish point of view. 

But there is more to it than this. 
Modern American business depends 
on a supply of educated men and 


women as employees. Business de- 
pends on education to perform needed 
research. Business wants a_ prog- 
ressively improving standard of liv- 
ing because that means still better 
markets. And business wants prac- 
tical education as well as education 
for culture. All this business wants 
for its own good, selfishly, if you 
care to put it that way. 

The two billion dollars that 
spend each year on our schools is one 
of the most profitable of all of our 
great public expenditures. That is 
my honest belief, as a business man, 
looking at it from the angle of noth- 
ing but business. 

It is our duty both as business men 
with a responsibility for a business 
that is worth five and a half billion 
dollars and as parents of future citi- 
zens, to bring the American educa- 
tional system through the economic 
storm safe and sound. We must not 
let it be wrecked. We must not crip- 
ple it. We have great need for it 
in building the future of our country. 


we 





Vocational Guidance 
By Lawrence W. Wueetock 
Chairman, International Committee on 
Vocational Guidance 
UR committee ha: sent informa- 
tion concerning the type of vo- 
cational guidance activities which can 
best be undertaken by Kiwanis clubs 
to all district and club Committees 
on Vocational Guidance. Many mem- 
bers of these committees, and per- 
haps others, will wish to obtain a 
broader background of the field of 


They 


vocational guidance in general. 
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do not have time, however, to read the 
professional books on the subject 
which have Leen listed in “Supple- 
mentary Suggestions VI, concerning 
Vocational Guidance Library.” 

To meet this need it is suggested 
that those interested obtain a set of 
reprints of nine short radio broad- 
casts which were given last year, and 
the accompanying Listener’s Hand- 
book, 

These speeches are perhaps the 
most authentic, succinct statements of 
guidance theory and practice avail- 
able and include the following: 1. Vo- 
cational Guidance: What It Is— 
John M. Brewer; 2. Vocational Guid- 
ance: What It Isn’t—Joseph Jast- 
row; 3. Choosing a Job in 1732 vs. 
Choosing a Job in 1932—Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur; 4. Technological Chang- 
es Affecting Vocational Choice 
Paul Douglas; 5. Retraining and Ad- 
justment in Occupation—Cyrus_ S. 
Ching; 6. The Study of the Individ- 
ual—C,. §. Yoakum; 7. Studying the 
Occupation—C. R. Mann; 8. Educa- 
tion and Training for the Job—David 
Snedden; 9, Education and Training 
for Leisure—L. P. Jacks. 

The Listener’s Handbook contains 
a comprehensive statement of the 
piinciples of vocational guidance, 
suggestions as to what may be done in 





typical cases, and an annoted biblio- 
graphy. 

If interested, twenty-five 
cents for—Set of Reprints of Voca- 
tional Guidance Radio Talks, with 
Listener’s Handbook—to Dr. Fred C. 
e Hall, Harvard Uni- 


versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


send 


Smith, Lawre: 











be) 


aw 





Typewriters ... 


Adding Machines... 


Supplies... 


Accounting Machines .. . 
A model for every accounting need. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
PRODUCTS 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable models. 


10-key adding-figuring machines. 


High quality ribbons and carbon papers. 


Unperwoop E:tiotr Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 














Northwest Detroit Bowling League Great Success 


By WILLIAM H. SHENK 


Vice-President, 


Northwest Kiwanis Club 


of Detroit; 


Secretary of the Bowling Leaque for 1932-1933 


IWANIANS are ideal- 
We point 

long record of service rendered, and 

we work with great determination to 
accomplish objectives which are entirely 
unselfish. But we all know that Kiwanis 
does pay a reward to us for service ren- 
dered, and that reward is the friendships 
These friendships bind us 
closer together into a better service club. 
So I think we should promote ways and 
and make more secure 


necessarily 


ists. with pride to our 


we form 


to broaden 


means 
these friendships which mean so much 
to our cause. For this purpose let me 


suggest, not a new idea, but the very old 
idea of a bowling league. 


Here in Detroit our Northwest Kiwanis 


Club has had a six-team League ever 
since our club was organized in 1925, 
and I know of no group of men where 
a closer friendship exists than in our 
Kiwanis Bowling League. Let me ex- 
plain a little about this. 


Our league is sanctioned by the A.B.C., 


and we have a constitution and by-laws. 
We get out a printed schedule of 90 
games and balance a budget of antic- 


ipated receipts, expenses and prize money. 
We elect new officers each year and these 
officers appoint six new captains who 
make up six new balanced teams, using 
the from the 
year before. 

We bowl on Thursday evenings at 9:00 
o'clock and perfect 


attendance. 


average individual scores 


we have an almost 


Each week the bowling sec- 


retary gets out a bulletin which contains 


the individual averages and team scores 
and such other items as are of interest 
to the bowlers. This bulletin is mailed 


The Northwest Detroit Bowling 





with Kiwanis 


which is 


our club bulletin, 


week by 


along 
gotten out each our 
club secretary, and reaches every member 
of our club on Monday morning. 

Last season, besides yearly prizes, we 
had three weekly prizes donated by mem- 
bers of our League, also a weekly prize 
of a $1.00 which came out of our League 
treasury. These prizes were for the score 
nearest a number, sealed in an envelope 
before the These 
velopes were dated to correspond to our 
bowling and were 
the scores were in, and no one knew what 


season started. en- 


nights opened after 
score was going to win until the envel- 


opes were opened. These prizes stimu- 


lated both our attendance and _ interest 
in each night’s bowling. 

Each year we arrange some interclub 
bowling matches and our good Kiwan- 
ian Fred Remington has several times 
in the past turned over twelve of his 


alleys to our Kiwanis club for one en- 


tire evening, let us promote a_ bowling 


party and use the entire proceeds for 
our Kiwanis objectives. 

Even the ladies get a big kick out 
of our league. Don’t think they sit 
idly by the fireside while we bowl. Not 


at all. They play cards in gatherings of 
four or eight and look forward to Thurs- 
day night with a great deal of pleasure. 

Each year as as the schedule is 
completed we have a party for the 
bowlers and their ladies at some popular 
Inn, where we have a fine dinner-dance 
and entertainment. Also a littte later, 
when the weather gets warmer, we have 
a party which is strictly stag, at Lou 


soon 


Burgess’ summer cottage on the Canadian 

























League up of six teams not only furnishes regular recreation 
but through fellowship makes a more successful club. 
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shore of Lake Erie. 

Of course we have had a few replace- 
ments in our League in seven years. 
However, most of the fellows have bowled 
together for a long time. We know each 
other pretty well and are pretty well 
united in our ideas. So, when any club 
activity comes up, be it a project to 
raise money tor our objectives, or just 
a Wednesday noon Kiwanis meeting, you 
will find the bowlers there just about 
100%, and when thirty fellows get be- 
hind any club project they will just 
success of it. 

[ am convinced that the success of our 
Kiwanis League is very closely associated 


about make a 


with the life of our Kiwanis Club. I 
believe that the man to take into our 
club is the man who has a little pep 


left in his system and who still enjoys 
his game of golf or baseball or likes to 


bowl. The man who gets no kick out 
of his association with his fellow man 
is poor material with which to make 


a good Kiwanian. 

Yes, we are idealists, and we love Ki- 
for what it has done for the un- 
derprivileged child, but I am ready to 


wanis 


confess that I love it just as much 
because of what it has done for me. 
You fellows who bowl will understand 


how I feel and you who belong to a club 
which has no bowling league ought to 
organize one. You will find that it will 
be a good thing for you and for your 
club. 





Strength Multiplied Tenfold 


“Considering the comparative shortness 
of life and the apparent narrow limits in 
which we dwell it does not seem likely 
that the individual, except in rare cases, 
can add much to the sum total of this 
world’s happiness. In Kiwanis, however, 
the individual is a part of a group and 
his strength is multiplied tenfold. Kiwanis 
takes us out of our narrow corners. It 
makes friends. A friend likes you as you 
are; he is better than a lover for he is 
never jealous; he is the antidote of des- 
pair, the elixir of hope, the tonic for de- 
pression. Kiwanis gives us a_ broader 
vision of our relationships, man to man.” 

—Franx W. Berry, Jr. 


Past Lieut.-Gov. Florida District, 
Member, Tallahassee Club. 


Friendship in Kiwanis 

Kiwanis appeals fer worthy social 
standards. Kiwanis expects its members 
to stand four square for those social laws 
which give character to our civilization, 
which protect youth from the depraving 
influences of promiscuity, and which re- 
spect the sanctity of the home. 

In Kiwanis we find the established and 
enduring friendship. Cicero said, “Har- 
mony of desire, pursuits and sentiments 
is the keynote, and the basis of friend- 
ship.” In Kiwanis we have this. 
—Franx L. Ransom, 


Chairman, Committee on Kiwanis 
Education, Mitchell, 8S. Dak. 
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What Do You Get From Kiwanis Membership? 


By WILLIAM F. LITTLE 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Rahway, New Jersey 


. ESTIMATING the benefits one de- 
rives 


from Kiwanis, various things 
must be taken into consideration, such as 
temperament, emotional reaction previ- 


ous experience, faith in the movement, 
and an intelligent understanding of its 


objectives. 
I would classify the resultant benefits 
under the following heads: intellectual, 


social, and_ spiritual. 


Intellectual 
There can be no question about the 
opportunities for mental growth in Ki- 


wanis. ‘The whole aim of Kiwanis pre- 
sents an opportunity for study and 
through reaction that leads one_ into 


new fields of research that enlarge his 
vision along lines that have hitherto been 
closed to him. The luncheon talks by 
eminent men the various conventions, 
and the committee discussions tend to 
enlarge the horizon and widen our views 


so that gradually we find a_ broader 
grasp of affairs and a_ keener insight 
than we previously enjoyed. No man 


can take up a serious study of the prob- 
lems involved in Kiwanis without gain- 
ing in intellectual vigor, and an_ in- 
creased ability to think and act in an in- 
telligent way. 


Social 

I do not refer so much to the personal 
fellowship which of itself is valuable, but 
to the wider significance of the term. We 
sometimes speak of it sociological, 
meaning the general welfare of the com- 
munity. In Kiwanis we become better 
acquainted not only with the individual 
members, but with the community and 
its needs. Our motto is. “We Build.” 

In this respect the work of Kiwanis is 
not so much material as a desire to up- 


as 


lift and bring greater advantages to the | 


community as a_ whole. 
contribution can any organization render 
to the community than to aid in the 
further education of its young people, 
or bring joy to the under-privileged child 
or further advantages to those less for- 
tunately situated in life? If Kiwanis 
succeeds in bringing a college education 
to just one individual who in turn would 
make some valuable contribution to the 
world, we will have built for eternity. 
In helping the children we are following 
in the footsteps of the greatest of all 
teachers, whe impressed upon his co- 
workers the beauty and value of child- 
hood. : 


Spiritual 

Material things perish. The 
monuments and temples of the periods of 
bygone splendors are gradually crumb- 
ling. But the spiritual forces that have 
contributed to the development of the 
human race are increasing from age to 
age. In Kiwanis there is no force that 
takes hold of a man like that of the 
friendships developed from our weekly 
associations. 

Friendship is a by-product of Kiwanis, 
and like most by-products, it 


great 


is more 


valuable than the original objects sought. | 


We are joined together in an organization 
for certain purposes and gradually we 
find an invisible chain with golden links, 
holding us together in the bonds of 
friendship that bring a satisfaction and 
joy such as nothing else can. There is noth- 
ing in life more beautiful or more sacred 
than genuine friendship, and the man 
who gives himself really and truly to 
Kiwanis will find an inspiration by way 
of the friends he makes that will help 
him over many a hard place, 





The Cycle of Progress 


The conclusion of the address by International Secre- 
tary Parker at the Los Angeles convention, inadver- 


tently omitted from page 


Pilate typifies one group of men, he 
said, with their characteristic attitude 
toward duty. They are the side-steppers, 
the buck-passers, the hand-washers. He 
concluded his urge for individual men of 
action in this wise: 

Jesus is typical of the second group of 
men and their attitude in the presence of 
problems—they are those who are the 
heart burdened the fighters for the right, 
the cross bearers. Like men they do not 
side-step. They count no costs when duty 
calls. They take upon their minds and 
hearts and shoulders the burden of life’s 
problems and seek to compel a chahge for 
the better. They do not falter if the way 
leads to the cross. 


878 of the August issue: 


The supreme need of this hard-pressed 
world today is cross bearers—not hand 
washers; men who say not “See ye to it,” 
but rather, “I will see to it.” May there 
come to Kiwanis a fresh vision of its 
civic responsibilities and of the challenge 
to devote its leadership to the grave prob- 
lems that press for solution. May Ki- 
wanis awaken to its duty to summen its 
members to enlist among the cross bear- 
ers and to play their full part in these 
significant times. To this end may this 
convention mark for all of us as individ- 
ual men and for Kiwanis as an organiza- 
tion, the beginning of a new experience of 
the cycle of progress—Awakening! At- 
tainment! Achievement! 


What greater | 
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Kimania Supplies = 
FOR EVERY PURPOSB = 

Write for Catalog “E” = 

THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 5s 
325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. = 

a s 





: The EMERSON Hotel : 
: BALTIMORE : 
: Kiwanis Headquarters : 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
918 F St., Washington, D. C. Many years’ 

practice U. S. Courts and Patent Office 
























Unique First Parts for complete 
4 show with spevel songs and 

choruses. Make-up. Cataleg Free. 
T.&. Denison & Co., 623 S. Wabash, Dept. 138 Chicago 














Binders for 
Kiwanis Magazine | 


A binder, made of special process 
material, that has the appearance of 
tooled leather. Brown, with embossed 
emblem in gold. 

This binder holds 12 copies of The 


Kiwanis Magazine, to be inserted one 


at a time. 
Handsome appearance on_ book- 
shelf. The best way to retain copies 


of the magazine. 
PRICE .... $2.50 
Club Name Imprinted, 25¢ Extra 
Send Order to 


Kiwanis International 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














DECALCOMANIA 
TRANSPARENCIES 








Used on store windows and automobile wind- 
shields. Colors are gold, blue and white. 
These will prove advantageous for summer 
travel, in visiting the Century of Progress. 


Window Size, 7 in. 


oO SN Foi. coos ncn enaohecpanebebeainans 15¢ each 
Bd OE MOIR Rai uiiiscenesiennsentereenineios 10c¢ each 
Windshield Size, 31% in. 

Leth: Mm Bi i cniicicccscccsnsntncnseisgeinae 10¢ each 
25 or more...... 5c each 





Order from 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


























A Diagnosis for the Cure of 
Bankruptcy Problems 


bankruptcy that the whole problem 

has become exceedingly important. 
We asked Kiwanian Bill Piatt of Kansas 
City former International Trustee, and a 
past president of the Kansas City Bar 
Association about it. He referred us to 
Julius Henry Cohen of the New York Bar, 
member of a committee of the American 
Bar Association of Commerce, Trade and 
Commercial Law, of which Kiwanian Piatt 
was chairman. Mr. Cohen had made a 
special study and report on bankruptcy 
matters, which material was used by the 
New York University Law Review and 
also the Virginia Law Review. 


S' many people have been affected by 


Summarizing the Report, 
We Find This: 

One of the prime causes of the present 
situation is the appointment of federal 
judges as a matter of dispensing political 
patronage. In England the contrary is 
the fact because there the Bar practically 
selects the judges and judicial honor fol- 
lows bar leadership. The next fact is that 
once a judge, politics is nearly always for- 
gotten in the performance of the judicial 
functions. Official referees throughout the 
country are men of character and ability. 
They are not well paid but their positions 
are certain and they are independent. But 
on the other hand the present method 
of appointment of receivers and special 
masters offer opportunities for friendship 
to play a controlling part—and friendship 
too, often allied with party politics. The 
appointment to a receivership or special 
mastership is part of a lawyer's practice. 

Under the English system of official re- 
public officers administer bank- 
rupt estates, whereas in this country we 
get them in the case of official referees. 
Mr. Cohen urges that receivership be put 
on the same plane as refereeship and make 
the office a public office with responsibility 
for appointment upon the entire bench 
of the district and assure the incumbent 
permanence of tenure during good be- 
havior. 

Here, bankruptcy laws are administered 
by the federal courts under federal sta- 
tute. Under the pressure of business men 
a political method of selecting administra- 
tors was adopted. Trustees are elected 
by creditors, a majority in number and 
amount being sufficient to elect. Creditors 
are not required to attend in person but 
may give proxies and hence the election 
turns upon the activity of the creditors. 
When creditors are scattered it means 
that those lawyers who can most readily 
secure the votes are the ones who most 
often control the administration of bank- 
ruptcy estates. The real value of the 
proxy to the lawyer who gets it is not in 
the amount which he earns from the credi- 
tor on the collection of his claim but the 
amount which he can earn as counsel to 
the trustee. The trustee, on the other 


ceivers 


hand, selects him as his lawyer because 
through possession of the proxies he has 
become the creditors’ choice. 





A Diagnosis For Cure 
To summarize the diagnosis: Two kinds 
of politics cause the trouble, first, the 
politics involved in the selection of judges 
as part and parcel of the party patron- 
age system and the politics involved in 
selecting appointees to receiverships: 
Second, the politics involved in the 
gathering of votes for the selection of 
officers who wish to administer the estate. 
Mr. Cohen suggests the following cure: 
1. Since it is not possible to abolish en- 
tirely the patronage system we must put 
receiverships and masterships on the high 
plane of public office where public atten- 
tion will be concentrated upon their em- 
ployment in the first instance and later 
upon the performance of their duties. In- 
stead of a dissipated interest spread over 
a large number of attorneys privately 
practicing law where attention is only 
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aroused when scandal breaks, we must 
concentrate upon a few. 


2. We must treat the administration of 
bankruptcy assets as a public matter. 


3. There must be less incentive to solicit 
claims. This means the elimination of the 
bonded law list, the payment of lawyers 
on the basis of services rendered, the 
abolition of the contingent fee here as in 
the field of negligence cases, and the recog- 
nition that the handling of a legal matter 
in bankruptcy is the performance of a 
professional service. 

He says in conclusion that it is not too 
much to say that the degradation of the 
bankruptcy practice is due not so much 
to the low character of the men now in- 
volved in particular scandals, but to the 
fact that the practice of bankruptcy under 
existing conditions is conducive to the ma- 
terial success of men who care little or 
nothing for professional standards and 
means inadequate financial support for 
those who want to practice their profes- 
sion as a profession, 
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Kiwanians sympathize with International 
President Joshua L. Johns and Mrs. 
Johns because of the death of Mrs. Johns’ 
mother, Mrs. Fannie Newman, of Algo- 
ma, Wisconsin, on August 7. It was be- 
cause of her mother’s illness that Mrs. 
Johns could not be at the Los Angeles 
Convention. 


* * * 


Mr. L. A. Folsom, a charter member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Boonville, In- 
diana, and who had maintained a one 


hundred per cent attendance record for 


eleven years, passed away last July. He 
served one year as president of his 
club, one year as district trustee, and 


four years on the board of directors. He 
also served as president of the Boonville 
Fair Association. 


* * * 


Kiwanians will regret to learn of the 
death of the son of Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Blanchard S. Tual of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas District following 
an operation. 


* * * 


the California-Nevada 
everywhere were very 


Kiwanians in 
District and 
deeply grieved in the loss of their dear 
friend and fellow Kiwanian, William 
Falger, who passed away early in July. 
He was Secretary of the Modesto, Cali- 
fornia, club for ten years, had been 
a delegate to various conventions, and 








had 
Division 


served as a Lieutenant-Governor of 
VII. 
* * 

Because of his long service in Kiwanis 
and his wide contacts, it is likely that 
many Kiwanians did not know that Hal 
P. Denton, former field representative, 
died last February. Hal, as everyone knew 
him, started a journalistic career under 
his father and in his early years, with 
his brother, established the Geauga Coun- 
ty Record in Ohio. He later became 
political writer of the old Cleveland Her- 
ald, then went to the Cleveland World 
and in the early 90’s joined the New York 
World and was later the editor of the 
New York Press. He then served as 
Washington correspondent for the Hearst 
papers and represented them in Cuba 
some time before the blowing up of the 
battleship “Maine.” In 1899 he was di- 
rector of publicity and promotion for the 
National Export Exposition in Philadel- 
phia. In 1912 he was in charge of the 
publicity campaign for Governor Judson 
Harmon when ‘tthe latter ran for Presi- 
dent. He traveled with McKinley, Cleve- 
land, Theodore Roosevelt, Taft and Bryan 
on their presidential campaigns. 

He began his connection with Kiwanis 
in 1919 and served until May, 1927, hav- 
ing built 83 Kiwanis clubs in that period. 

His death occurred in Akron, Ohio, 
where he went a year ago to publish the 
Summit County Democrat. 

























































































| | 
: . . | 
1933 District Conventions 
i to Be Held it 
| | 
DISTRICT PLACE DATE | 
Texas-Oklahoma- - - - - - - Enmid, Okla. - - - - - - Sept. 3-5 | 
Lovisiana-Mississippi - - - - - Bastrop,La.- - - - - - Sept. 3-5 | 
Pacific-Northwest - - - - - - Seaside, Ore. - - - - - Sept. 10-12 | 
llinois-Eastern lowa - - - - - Aurora, lll - - - - - - Sept. 10-13 
Indiana - - - - - - - - = Indianapolis - - - - - - Sept. 13-14 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime - - - Montreal, fon ck - Sept. 17-19 
New York- - - - - - - - - Glens Falls - - - - - - Sept. 24-26 
' New England- - - - - - - St. Johnsbury, Vt. - - - - Sept. 24-26 
Michigan - - - - - - - - - Bay City- - - - - - - Sept. 27-28 
Pennsylvania - - - - - - - - Washington- - - - - - Oct. 2-4 
Kentucky-Tennessee - - - - - Louisville, Ky. - - - - - Oct. 5-7 
New Jersey - - - - - - ~ §. S$. Manhattan ~~ Oct. 6-8 
Florida- - - - - - - - = = Tallahasseo - - - - - - Oct. 8-11 
Alabama - - - - - - - - -. Birmingham - - - - - - Oct. 9-10 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas = - - - Hutchinson, Kans. - - - - Oct. 15-18 
West Virginia - - - - - - - Fairmont - - - - - - Oct. 16-17 
il Nebraska-lowa - - - - - - - Grand Island, Nebr. - - - Oct. 18-20 
| | Capital - - - - - - - - = Lynchburg, Va.- - - - - Oct. 19-21 
Georgia - - - - - - - - = Atlanta - - - - - - - Oct. 19-21 
Southwest - - - Douglas, Ariz. - - - - - Oct. 19-22 
Ohio - - - - - - - - = = Cleveland - - - - - - Oct. 22-25 
Carolinas - - - - - - - - - Elizabeth City,N.C.- - - Oct. 26-28 
California-Nevada - - — Bakersfield, Cal. - - - - Nov. 3-4 
| 
iss = ! 























It Happened at Los Angeles 


Read the Complete Story in the 
Los Angeles Convention Proceedings 


Since finances do not permit free distribution of the Conven- 
tion Proceedings to all clubs as was formerly done, only a limited 
number of copies will be printed for those who order copies in 


advance of publication. 


thereot. 


EVERY CLUB SHOULD HAVE A COPY 


Every Kiwanis club should have a copy of the 


and The 


official files of every district should be complete. 


convention action th e reasons 


- - arly 1e . ) ep . re eo - 
Los Angeles Convention Proceedings as a part of Formerly copies of the Proceedings have been sent 


to the district offices, with the exception of last 


its records. There is much in this volume that is 


: , year and this year. 
very useful to every club, with regard to club ad- . y 

ministration and club activities. This is the only 
way clubs can get the complete picture of the 


FOR INDIVIDUALS 


convention, 


FOR DISTRICT OFFICIALS 


All district officials should have a copy of the 
Proceedings, in order to be fully informed as to all 


Those who were at the Convention will want the 


complete story. Those who were not there will 
want to have the complete story. Read the story 


of a great convention. 
The price will be determined by the total number of pages. It will not be more than $3.25 


Send advance orders to Kiwanis International Headquarters 








Something New— 


Kiwanis Book Ends 


New book ends with the Kiwanis emblem have 


been made up and are now ready for sale. 


Made of brass, beautifully engraved, with 
gold finish and Kiwanis emblem in blue and 


white. 


Particularly suitable for your home, office, at- 


tendance prize, memento for guest speaker, etc. 





Price $1.50 a pair prepaid postage. 


Send Orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Ave. . . ; Chicago, IIl. 
























